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THE MANY-EYED AND MANY- 
WINGED. 


“The many-eyed and many-winged hosts, 
named in the Hebrew tongue Cherubim and 
Seraphim. . . the appellation of Seraphim 
plainly teaches their ever moving about 
things divine, their constancy, warmth, 
keenness, and the seething of that persistent, 
indomitable, inflexible motion . . . But the 
appellation of the Cherubim denotes their 
knowledge and their vision of God.’’—Diony- 
sius the Areopagite. 

The burning seraphs, of created things 

Most near to thee; 

These are all wings. 

They cannot see 

Thy face, so close they are to thy Di- 
vinity. 

They soar within thy light, 

Plunge through the rushing river of 
thy grace; 

To them it is a night 

Fulfilled of ecstasy, 

Where loved and lover meet in love’s 


embrace. 


Far off beyond that zone of moving 
fire, 

The steadfast cherubim 

All-wise 

Thy Being hymn, 

Thy neighborhood eternally desire. 

Their anguished eyes 

Are ever fixed on thy Reality. 

Yet there they may not be: 

They cannot rise, 

Love hath not made them free. 


Thy heart they know, that dread and 
deep Abyss. 

Thy heart they know! Yet cannot 
come more near. 

The torment of the seer 

Is theirs, that all shall see and all must 
miss. 

In vain, 

Their sweeping vision of supernal 
things; 

‘Tis but a deeper pain, 

Since the One Truth they teach, 

They may not reach— 

They have no wings! 


Ah, can it be 

That here, all grief above, 

Is still played out earth’s bitterest 
tragedy? 

Must those who clearest see 

Thy beauty, linger in this twilight dim? 


Dear God, who well dost love 
All men and angels, of thy charity, 
Pluck from thy mercy’s breast 
Feathers of love, so thy poor cheru- 
bim 
Take wing, and fly to thee and be at 
rest. 


Evelyn Underhill. 
The Nation. 


THE DYING RESERVIST. 


I shall not see the faces of my friends, 

Nor hear the songs the rested reapers 
sing 

After the labors of the harvesting, 

In those dark nights before the sum- 
mer ends; 

Nor see the floods of spring, the melt- 
ing show, 

Nor in the autumn twilight hear the 
stir 

Of reedy marshes, where the wild 
ducks whirr 

And circle black against the afterglow, 

My mother died; she shall not have to 
weep; 

My wife will find another home; my 
child, 

Too young, will never grieve or know; 
but I 

Have found my brother, and content- 
edly 

I’ll lay my head upon his knees and 
sleep. 

0 brother death—I knew you when 
you smiled. 

Maurice Baring. 


DEATH. 


Opening that we cannot find, 
Groping our way amid dark walls! 
There’s light out yonder where the 
wind 
Singeth in thy chinks like one who 
calls. 
Well hid art thou, O Door! 
Locked and barred, and curtained o'er. 


A little postern through which men 
Can slip away, unheard, unseen. 
Thy bolts are drawn and closed again, 
And dark as they have ever been. 
The walls of time close round and 
round, 
Unpiercéd still by light or sound! 
Rosa Mulholland. 
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Why France is Awake. 


WHY FRANCE IS AWAKE. 


President Taft had hardly uttered 
what Sir Edward Grey on March 13 
described as the “bold and courageous 
words” of his proposals relative to the 
settlement of “matters of national 
honor” by Courts of Arbitration when 
I received from one of the makers of 
opinion in the United States the fol- 
lowing appeal: 


What is now wanted is a calm and 
fair interpretation of the prevailing 
opinion in France to-day with regard to 
disarmament, and especially with re- 
gard to the recent proposals of Sir 
Edward Grey and President Taft. It 
would seem as if France would natu- 
rally be the next nation to come into 
line. Why not register the 
pulse of the French people on these 
ethical and spiritual matters. 


The view expressed by my distin- 
guished correspondent, “it would seem 
as if France would be the next nation 
to come into line,” is not surprising. 
France is, no doubt, a Power inter- 
ested, and even supremely interested, 
in “ethical and spiritual matters.” 
What the English-speaking world 
chiefly knows of France is her idealism 
—the date of 1789, the Contrat Social of 
Rousseau and the Declaration of thé 
Rights of Man, the Revolution with the 
Walkyrie dash of the Republican ar- 
mies over the toppling thrones of Eu- 
rope, and the mystic words which were 
the deeper undertone of the Marseil- 
laise: Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité. It 
couples with that knowledge the 
recollection of the doctrinaire poli- 
cies of the Réveur Couronné of 
the Second Empire, who was ever 
ready to rush to the succor of 
fallen nationalities and who claimed 
thereby to be prolonging the demo- 
cratic war-cry of the volunteers of the 
Revolution. And finally, the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, face to face with 


the forty years of the Third Republic, 
admires the altruism of her political 
philosophy of “solidarity”—in reality, 
a dream of the Masonic inspirers of 
that Republic—her magnificent ten- 
years battle for Right against Raison 
@' Etat in the great drama of the Drey- 
fus case, her constant urbane attitude 
of conciliation (“L’Adaptation des Al- 
tiances”’), her diplomatic intervention at 
moments of tension between the Pow- 
ers (the “Dogger Bank”), and her unde- 
viating loyalty to the ideal that main- 
tains the Tribunal of The Hague. 

This is the France—which is only 
one, and not the whole, France—which 
is visible from over the sea and from 
over the Channel; but it is a France of 
mirage; and if that mirage has often 
duped and lured the “Anglo-Saxon” or 
the Levantine vision, it has never vic- 
timized the sceptical scrutiny of the 
Powers of the Continent. There is 
quite another France and even more 
real France, the France that has 
evolved not on some distant Atlantis, 
nor yet upon an island separated by 
the estranging sea from intimate Con- 
tinental contacts. There is the France 
that has all along formed an integral 
part of Continental European soil. 
That France, in order to remain 
abreast of the fashion of the hour, may 
vote platonic resolutions in favor of 
disarmament—calling upon the Gov- 
ernment “to exert every effort to place 
upon the programme of work at the 
next Hague Conference, in agreement 
with the friendly and allied Powers, 
the question of the simultaneous lim- 
itation of armaments” (February 23)— 
but the same France notes with singu- 
lar satisfaction the cautious and luke 
warm character of the terms in which 
the British Sovereign—addressing the 
Lord Mayor on April 30, after the 
Guildhall Meeting of the 28th held to 
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consider the proposals of the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America— 
perfunctorily affirmed his “gratifica- 
tion” at receiving “these records of 
opinions, unanimously expressed, upon 
a question of such supreme and far- 
reaching importance, by an assemblage 
so representative of the various lines 
of thought in our religious, political, 
and social life.” 

It can serve no useful end to prolong 
the optical illusion of which the for- 
eigner becomes so easily the victim 
with regard to French idealism. There 
may, on the other hand, be a certain 
advantage in avolding misconception as 
to the positive conditions which, 
whether they like it or not, are bound 
to determine the attitude of preseunt- 
day Frenchmen towards such demon- 
strations as those of the English-speak- 
ing communities with regard to Trea- 
ties for the Abolition of War. 


I 


On May 9 the news reached Paris 
and Berlin late in the evening that the 
Provincial Committee of the Reichs- 
land, the Délégation d’Alsace-Lorraine, 
had that afternoon been prorogued. 
The Cabinet order of the Emperor dis- 
solving this Assembly was dated May 
6, the first day of the Emperor's visit 
to Alsace, and it was issued from Stras- 
bourg. Forty-eight hours later the 
Alsace-Lorraine Constitution and Fi- 
nance Bills were rejected by the Com- 
mittee of the Reichstag. Commenting 
on the confusion that reigned in the 
Committee prior to the rejection of 
these measures the Berlin correspond- 
ent of the Times observed: “Now, as 
so often, one is tempted to believe 
that most people in Berlin and through- 
out the greater part of the German Em- 
pire know no more about Alsace-Lor- 
raine than about the German colonies, 
if indeed they know as much.” Paris, 
France in general, are fortunately bet- 
ter informed. 


Why France is Awake. 


There is a certain historical docu- 
ment which may have been forgotten 
in Berlin, which no doubt is little 
known in London and in Washington, 
but which, if it does not yet figure, as it 
ought to figure, on the walls of every 
French school, is still fresh in the mem- 
ories of most Frenchmen. It is the 
unanimous Declaration of the Deputies 
of the French Departments of the Bas- 
Rhin, the Haut-Rhin, the Moselle, the 
Meurthe, and the Vosges protesting 
against the alienation of Alsace-Lor- 
raine, and affirming the immuable vo- 
Jonté of the population of these two 
Provinces to remain Frenchmen. One 
hundred and seven members of the 
National Assembly—among whom were 
the actual President of the French 
Chamber of Deputies and the M. Clem- 
enceau who avenged M. Delcassé at 
Casablanca—voted against the prelim- 
inaries of peace ceding Alsace and a 
portion of Lorraine to Germany. They 
had been moved to assume this sub- 
lime responsibility by the perusal of 
such passages as follow—and it would 
be a crime not to preserve the original 
language of the Declaration: 


Europe ne peut permettre ni ratifier 
l'abandon de l’Alsace et de la Lor- 
raine. Gardiennes des régles de la 
justice et du droit des gens, les nations 
civilisées ne sauraient rester plus long- 
temps insensibles au sort de leur voi- 
sine, sous peine d’étre 4 leur tour vic- 
times des attentats qu’elles auraient 
tolérés. L’Europe moderne ne peut 
laisser saisir un peuple comme un vil 
troupeau; elle ne peut rester sourde aux 
protestations répétées des populations 
menacées; elle doit & sa propre con- 
servation d’interdire de pareils abus de 
force. Elle sait d’ailleurs que l’unité 
de la France est aujourd’hui, comme 
dans le passé, une garantie de l’ordre 
général du monde, une barriére contre 
lesprit de conquéte et d’invasion. “La 
paix faite au prix d’une cession de ter- 
ritoire ne serait qu’une tréve ruineuse 
et non une paix définitive. Elle serait 
pour tous une cause d’agitations intes- 
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tines, une provocation légitime et per- 
manente 4 la guerre.” 

En résumé, |’Alsace et la Lorraine 
protestent hautement contre toute ces- 
sion; la France ne peut la consentir, 
l'Europe ne peut la sanctionner. 

En foi de quoi nous prenons nos con- 
citoyens de France, les gouvernments 
et les peuples du monde entier, a 
témoins quoi nous tenons d’avance pour 
nuls et non avenus tous actes et 
traités, vote ou plébiscite, qui con- 
sentiraient abandon, en faveur de 
l’étranger, de toute ou partie de nos 
provinces de |]’Alsace et de la Lor- 


raine. 


This protest was drawn up by Gam- 
betta at Bordeaux. The great pa- 
triot, who was to become the Tyrtzus 
of revanche, had shown himself a seer: 
“La paix faite au prix d’une cession de 
territoire ne sera qu’une tréve ruineuse 
et non une paix definitive. Elle serait 
pour tous une cause d’agitations intes- 
tines, une provocation légitime et per- 
manente.” Forty years of growing 
armaments are but the confirmation of 
this melancholy prophecy. Ina proud 
and noble letter on “The Role of Bis- 
marek” addressed to Professor Hans 
Delbriick by Monsieur Emile Ollivier, 
author of L’Empire Libéral, and pub- 
lished in the Figaro of May 14, the Min- 
ister of Napoleon III. said: 

No one contests Bismarck’s glorious 
place among the dominators of the 
world. But political facts are not to be 
judged by their immediate consequences. 
There are distant consequences which 
convert into calamities what had 
seemed to be good fortune, and which 
turn into bitterness victories that had 
been received with rejoicing. The re- 
flecting observer already perceives tha 
sombre morrows of the policy which led 
you Germans to success. Have you 
gained anything in conquering popula- 
tions whom you torment, who hate you, 
curse you, and are merely waiting for a 
favorable circumstance to rise up 
against you? Was not the fact that 
you have made it impossible to come 
to an understanding, without erri¢re 
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pensée, with us, a heavy price to pay 
for the accession of territory which 
was not needed for your Unity? Has 
your security been augmented by the 
fact of your having afflicted and buf- 
feted a nation whose humiliations never 
last for more than a time, and who 
suddenly on the morrow of a Soubise 
or a Bazaine may behold the advent of 
a Turenne or a Pelissier? A state of 
reciprocal distrust between France and 
Germany is @ permanent cause of tunult 
in Europe. 

Frenchmen understand very well 
why the dream of unrestricted Anglo- 
American arbitration should at any 
time make its plausible appeal to Eng- 
lishmen, and why, above all, at the 
present moment, a dangerous proposal 
like that of Mr. Taft should mas- 
querade with iridescent will-o’-the-wisp 
seduction before the eyes of both wor- 
ried and tired statesmen and of a peo- 
ple familiar with Isaiah. Frenchmen 
are little given to reading the Bible, 
but they have their own political sacred 
document, a Gallic Table of the Law 
known as Les Droits de VHomme: and 
their imagination, therein fed on an 
ideal of abstract Justice, has readily as- 
similated the phraseology of the har- 
bingers of the Millennium from a Quin- 
tet and a Michelet to a Jaurés and a 
d’Estournelles de Constant. They, 
furthermore, clearly enough perceive 
how special are the cases of England 
and the United States, how ripe is the 
hour in England for the success of a 
meeting like that of Guildhall, where 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour, whom the 
Primate of England called the “Great 
Twin Brethren,” Hector and Achilles, 
joined with the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury himself, and with all the prelates 
of all the Churches of Christian, and 
even of Rabbinical, England in organ- 
izing a Crusade of Peace, to the cry of 
Dieu le veut-——the same cry, by the way, 
to which the Prussians marched down 
the Champs Elysées. Clearly apparent 
as well to Frenchmen is the utility of 
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such a Crusade as a diversion at this 
moment of Imperial crisis when the 
Colonies, full-fledged as “Dominions,” 
are breaking away from their island 
moorings. The positive advantages 
for England of an arrangement with 
the United States, which might do even 
more than diminish the possibilities of 
war, which may conceivably, in some 
distant future, lead up to a kind of 
“Anglo-Saxon” Amphictyonic Council, 
have been analyzed in Paris. But 
what France also realizes, and what 
America and England seem less clearly 
to comprehend, is that for her to fol- 
low in the wake of Mr. Taft, of Sir 
Edward Grey, of the Twin Parlia- 
mentary Brethren, and of the prelates 
of the Guildhall meeting, would par- 
take of that form of folly known in 
the idiom of the Primate of England as 
“tempting Providence.” 

Never has France been less suitably 
placed than she is to-day for signing a 
treaty automatically submitting to The 
Hague, or to any other tribunal, differ- 
ences affecting her vital interests, inde- 
pendence, or honor. Nor can Germany 
adopt such a peace policy. Neither 
France nor Germany can. The reason 
why France is unable to do so is not 
that Germany would make war upon 
her. We are told that Germany re- 
quires twenty years of peace, and so 
great has been over-production in mod- 
ern industrial Germany that any se- 
rious interruption of her commercial 
activity would provoke a formidable 
krach; but France would go morally to 
pieces, she would be gangrened by hu- 
manitarianism if, ignoring political 
conditions throughout the planet, polit- 
ical things as they are, she were to lis- 
ten, like President Taft, to the ap- 
peal of the eloquent members of the 
Committee of the Association of In- 
ternational Conciliation. I pointed 
out in September 1910 in a paper on 
“Mr. Roosevelt and France,” and last 
month in this Review that the Rus- 
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sian Alliance has tended to engender 
pacifism in France. I find, mean- 
while, my view confirmed in a striking 
passage by the Academician, M. Fa- 
guet, in his Introduction to an agree- 
able book of contemporary memoirs by 
M. Arthur Meyer, Ce que mes yeux ont 
vu. 


The Russian Alliance was certainly a 
good thing in itself [says M. Faguet] 
although we have all along rendered 
Russia many more services than she 
has rendered us. Still, it was a good 
thing in itself. But, nevertheless, we 
must not overlook the facts that from 
a certain point of view it did us con- 
siderable harm; I mean, moral harm. 
Until the Alliance hope of reparation 
for the disasters of 1870 was a living 
sentiment in French hearts. After the 
Alliance, the terms of which were un- 
known, but which every one was aware 
to be merely defensive, it was more or 
less distinctly understood that the Al- 
liance implied our acceptance of the 
diminution of France, not merely in 
presence of the Conqueror, but in pres- 
ence of a third party, and that that 
diminution was consecrated by a dip- 
lomatic act of European importance, 
so that, in a way, the signature of Rus- 
sia was affixed to the Treaty of Frank- 
fort I date from the Russian 
Alliance le fiéchissement, momentané, 
je l’espére, du patriotisme en France. 

The more cocardier the spirit of 
France, the more remote becomes for 
her the hope of recovering Alsace-Lor- 
raine save by the possible solution of 
war, the more she is doomed to play 
into the hands of Germany, the more 
she retards the ideal of disarmament, 
and the more she prolongs the evil con- 
sequences of the crime of the framers 
of the Treaty of Frankfort. Yet if she 
be not cocardier, if her rulers do not do 
all in their power to conserve the 
mainsprings of her national pride, if 
they do not seek to arrest the corrosive 
progress of humanitarianism, France 
loses her self-respect, sells her birth- 
right, becomes undone as a man is un- 
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done by the consumption of laudanum, 
sigus her death-warrant. No such 
tragic dilenima was ever presented to 
a noble nation. So long as the Alsace- 
Lorraine sore remains open, Europe, 
the world, cannot expect France to ac- 
cept the idea of disarmament, or of 
arbitration on points of national 
honor. 

Mr. Norman Angell has written a 
volume of over three hundred pages, 
entitled The Great Illusion, in the in- 
terests of peace. He has blinded his 
eyes, like the legendary ostrich, to a 
whole series of facts, the existence of 
which radically disturbs the entire per- 
spective, and compromises the practi- 
cal value, of his argument. It is quite 
true, as he says—and I myself said it 
sume twenty years ago in a book en- 
titled Patriotism and Science—that 
there is a greater difference between 
the man of to-day and the man of 
only two or three generations ago than 
between the man of the last three 
centuries and the man of three thou- 
sand years before. But, alas! the nor- 
mal consequences of that curious evo- 
lution, which he neatly calls the “law 
of acceleration,” have been retarded 
during our own epoch by the results of 
the short-sighted action of Germany, 
carried out with the complicity of Eu- 
rope, in the seizure of Alsace-Lorraine. 
That a thinker of Mr. Norman Angell’s 
probity should discuss the possibility 
of the abolition of modern armaments 
without dealing with the question of 
Alsace-Lorraine or, indeed, without 
mentioning that question, is an incredi- 
ble oversight. Mr. Angell undertakes 
to prove that “‘the necessity of adopt- 
ing defensive measures implies on some 
one’s part grounds for aggression, and 
that this motive is due to the present 
uDiversal belief in the economic ad- 
vantages to be derived from a victo- 
rious war.” Now, this statement, 
which has a show of axiomatic clear- 
ness, is all too clear. It would seem 
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so to have dazzled its inventor's eyes as 
to blind him to the immediate reali- 
ties of contemporary bistory. It is 
quite true that no one will ever wish 
to fight his neighbor unless he has 
some good reason for doing so. But 
among all but the English-speaking 
peoples economic motives have, per- 
haps, been the least persuasive motives 
that have driven great nations to war. 
The present condition of our modern 
Europe under the crushing system of 
armaments is in itself the miserable 
consequence of a war which was 
waged for any and every other motive 
but that of economic advantage, a war 
which was at the time a mere incident 
in the vast national movement for the 
formation of a United Germany. Like- 
wise, most of the military activity of 
France since more than one hundred 
years has been prompted by an ideal- 
ism which has had no tincture of eco- 
nomics. And this, and similar illus- 
trations, might, I should hope, be mere 
supererogation in reply to Mr. Norman 
Angell, who, in his less doctrinaire mo- 
ments, is quite ready to acknowledge 
the potential réle of other than merely 
economic factors among the causes of 
war. All that I care to point out is, 
that it is hopeless to dream of settling 
the problem of European armaments 
without removing at least one of the 
primary causes of those armaments, 
that obstacle in the path of pacifism 
known as the question of Alsace-Lor- 
raine. That question is an integral 
part of the whole question of European 
peace. And since Mr. Norman An- 
gell’s book has been translated into 
many languages, and is attracting wide 
attention, I am obliged to insist on the 
fact that it is the work of a clear and 
logical intelligence somewhat surpris- 
ingly ignorant of some of the more im- 
portant among the positive factors with 
which a statesman, alas! is called upon 
to deal. Suppose that Mr. Norman 
Angell had said, “If human nature 
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were logical, and if nations were gov- 
erned by reason, war would be impos- 
sible, because war is absurd; and war 
is absurd because it brings no lasting 
good, and because it is ridiculous to 
act on absurd motives,” we should all 
agree with him. But unfortunately 
nations are more frequently actuated 
by motives that are absurd than by 
motives that are rational; and it is as 
irrational to expect to rationalize poli- 
ties as it is to wish to rationalize re- 
ligion. 

It was to be lacking in foresight, 
hence irrational, for Germany to take 
Alsace-Lorraine; but it would be no 
less imprudent, and therefore irra- 
tional, for French leaders of opinion to 
cultivate in the mass of the nation the 
belief that, because what Mr. Norman 
Angell says is partially true, they ought 
to subordinate to that more remote ideal 
truth a certain set of French verities 
which are of the very essence of their 
integrity as a nation. There are 
French truths and there are British 
truths, and there are truths that ob- 
tain on the slopes of the Atlas—and 
there are abstract truths. Mr. Nor- 
man Angell’s truth, in spite of its spe- 
cious inductive stability, is an abstract 
truth. And—just because it ignores 
one whole set of facts, those growing 
out of the terms of the Treaty of 
Frankfort, and as yet unmodified by 
the new conditions of modern prog- 
ress—it is a truth which, if it were ac- 
cepted of the French, would reduce 
them to the state of the Greeks after 
the sack of Corinth. There is a cer- 
tain urgency in reaffirming this fact, 
since the French, as every one knows, 
are a people particularly amenable to 
the seduction of clear ideas, particularly 
given to general ideas and to generous 
impulses, and particularly exposed to 
the ravages which such clear and gen- 
erous ideas, when they are too clear, 
are bound to cause. It ought to be 
with them a point of “national honor,” 
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in. the interests of their peculiar form 
of civilization, to raise relentlessly— 
and barbarically, if you will—every 
form of dyke against the inroads of 
that tide of modern progress so mag- 
nificently symbolized by the industrial 
activity and the pervasive financial 
expansion of Germany. It ought to 
be with them a point of “national 
honor” to refuse to allow German 
stocks to be quoted on the Paris 
Bourse, to maintain their credit by 
methods which will prevent them, as 
far as possible, from feeling the im- 
pact of commercial crises—in a word, 
to hark back to the soil. And finally, 
it ought to be with them a point of 
“national honor” to gaze steadily into 
the East, following the precept of 
Gambetta in his St. Quentin speech: 
“Il faut constamment que la France 
soit penchée sur cette ceuvre de répara- 
tion. Soyons trés réservés, ne 
prononcons jamais une parole témér- 
aire. Soyons gardiens de notre 
dignité de vaincus, et ne parlons ja- 
mais de l’étranger; mais que l’on ap- 
prenne que nous y pensons tou- 
jours.” 

Il faut constamment que la France soit 
penchée sur cette wuvre de réparation. 
There have been long periods during 
the last twenty-five years when France 
seemed to have forgotten; when, in 
heeding, too precipitately to the letter, 
the recommendation of Gambetta, “Ne 
parlons jamais de l’étranger,” she ap- 
peared positively to have ceased to fol- 
low the great tribune’s other behest, 
“que l’on comprenne que nous y pen- 
sons toujours.” In the making of her 
North African Empire, for instance, 
and indeed in the working out of her 
entire destiny as a Colonial power, she 
has allowed to come into being an in- 
fluential band of politicians, some of 
whom might perhaps be induced to- 
day to come to terms with Germany, 
even to sacrifice the Entente Cordiale, 
and to abandon the lost provinces to 
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their fate, if thereby they might only 
obtain from Germany the assurance 
that, so far as that Power is con- 
cerned, Morocco should henceforth be 
terre francaise. But at no period in my 
recollection have the mass of reflecting 
Frenchmen had their gaze so intently 
riveted upon the Vosges as they have 
to-day. The Paris Review, Les 
Marches de Vv Est, which is the organ of 
French writers “eager to protect the 
clair génie of their race against the in- 
vasion of Germanism,” has become in 
three years one of the indispensable 
reviews published in France. Alsace- 
Lorraine is now the theme of scores of 
volumes which go rapidly into numer- 
ous editions. And events in the lost 
provinces are followed by the Paris 
Press with an assiduity which would 
surprise the readers of that Press of a 
decade ago. Germany, moreover, 
seems to be exhausting her resources 
in furnishing French publicists with 
the most attractive matter for journal- 
istic comment. When the Metz courts 
are not engaged in prosecuting the 
members of a sporting club suspected 
of French sympathies—and prosecut- 
ing them so maladroitly that the Dep- 
uty for Colmar, M. Blumenthal, in his 
interpellation to the Government at 
the Provincial Committee was able to 
say, “You need not feel surprise if 
the Germanisation of this region has 
been retarded for ten years”—an artist 
like Zislin is cast into prison for harm- 
less if ruthless caricature, and the 
prosecuting magistrate in his speech 
for the indictment is obliged to ac- 
knowledge: 


We are living in a frontier region 
where sympathies for France, after 
forty years of annexation, are still a 
living reality; we are passing through 
a period more agitated even than that 
of Boulangism; an ardent nationalism 
is arising, and I do not refer to that 
nationalism summed up in the formula 
“Alsace-Lorraine aux Alsaciens-Lor- 
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rains.” No, I refer to that blue, white 
and red nationalism, which not merely 
harks back to the past, but which is 
cultivating among the people of Alsace- 
Lorraine the hope of a better future, 
to such a degree, in fact, that some of 
our Alsace-Lorraine youths regard the 
tricolor as their own flag. 


Prussia, in a word, as is clearly per- 
ceived in France, can no longer defend 
the German cause in the annexed ter- 
ritory save by the most drastic meas- 
ures. Theclaim of many excellent ob- 
servers in France would not seem to me 
to be exaggerated: although separated 
from France Alsace and Lorraine are 
more really united to France to-day in 
feeling than they were before the war. 
The new hypocritical solution offered 
by Germany for the terrible problem 
which the Treaty of Frankfort put, and 
which German incompetency and 
bungling have contrived to maintain 
open, will be found to be utterly in- 
adequate. The Constitution will solve 
nothing, and the action of the Emperor 
in dissolving the Provincial Committee 
will not have facilitated the task of al- 
tering the mystical status of Alsace- 
‘Lorraine as the Reichsland, “Imperial 
soil,” which is the keystone of German 
Unity. The tension, in fact, has now 
reached such a pitch that it is doubt- 
ful if a scheme of rank autonomy 
would now settle the question of Al- 
sace-Lorraine. In his admirable 
pamphlet, Le Cauchemar de V Europe, M. 
Albert Gobat, a Swiss  Conseiller 
d’Etat, argues eloquently, after a pro- 
longed visit last autumn to Alsace, 
that if the Imperial Government would 
only decide to place Alsace-Lorraine 
on the same footing as the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, or as the free towns 
of Hamburg and Lubeck, that is to 
say, grant them autonomy, this act 
would, by lifting the annexed prov- 
inces to the dignity of a separate na- 
tion, well above international competi- 


tions, guarantee the peace of Eu- 
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rope. The Constitution, now under 
discussion, at all events will simply 
maintain the annexed provinces in the 
relation of a fief to a sovereign lord. 
M. Gobat’s proposal is the most obvi- 
ous justice, but it is doubtful if those 
who know what the word Reichsland 
really implies, or if those who are best 
acquainted with the present state of 
Europe, will be as optimistic as he in 
believing that even the inconceivable 
granting of autonomy to Alsace-Lor- 
raine would usher in the era of Eu- 
ropean peace. An autonomous AIl- 
sace-Lorraine would add one more to 
the series of buffer States situated be- 
tween France and Germany; but the 
buffer quality of all these States, from 
Switzerland to Luxembourg and Bel- 
gium, is a mere diplomatic fiction 
which would vanish like a wisp of 
straw in the event of a European con- 
flagration. 


II 

And if, for the more than grave, for 
the life-and-death reason summed up 
in the words Alsace-Lorraine, France 
cannot dream of responding to such an 
appeal as that of the United States, 
which would oblige her to submit to 
arbitration questions of national honor, 
no more can she, for reasons of an- 
other kind, look forward to negotiating 
any arrangement in which she would 
appear to be assuming the initiative of 
universal disarmament. The “reasons 
of another kind” are reasons of sim- 
ple prudence, growing out of the ob- 
vious fact that the world-situation 
has never been more uncertain than at 
this hour, and that there are, as yet, 
no signs of halcyon days in the offing. 
All the indications, on the contrary, 
seem to herald, if not a period of cy- 
clonic disturbance, at all events one of 
low pressure in many quarters of the 
sky. 

Nothing is more curious than the 
way the harmonious working of the 
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Triple Entente has been compromised 
by the friction generated by the do- 
mestic problems presented to its sev- 
eral members. What M. André Tar- 
dieu accurately describes as “Anglo- 
Franco-Russian ataxy” finds herein 
one of its main causes. Of the three 
partners to this pact France perhaps, 
in spite of the -crises of rebellion 
among her civil servants, has thus far 
suffered the least embarrassment. 
More than either England or Russia 
she has been at liberty to seek to ad- 
just her own private interests to the 
vital common interests of the Triple 
Entente. Her friends have been less 
free than she to play their part accord- 
ing to the rules of the game. Since 
the death of King Edward the very 
foundations of British Society and of 
England's Imperial greatness have 
been in question, and they remain in 
question still. England’s absorption 
in her own grave private matters has 
resulted in the dangerous indifference 
and irresolution with which, as if she 
had eaten curare and all her motor 
nerves were paralyzed, aghast before 
her mysteriously disintegrating pres- 
tige, she has lent France only the most 
spasmodic assistance. And what the 
Temps has said of the Entente Cor- 
diale, that its members have “pratiqué 
parallelement, dans la solidarité des 
sentiments, et l’incohérence des actes, 
la politique du laisser faire,” might 
with even greater force be applied to 
the relations between France and Rus- 
sia. Since the Russo-Japanese War 
Russia has been trying to run with the 
hare and hunt with the hounds. The 
new Russia, the Russia of the Duma, 
under the guidance of M. Stolypin, has 
been undertaking to reconcile the dan- 
gerous ideas that have invaded it from 
the West and its own native tradi- 
tions; to create on Russian soil a par- 
liament without infringing the prerog- 
atives of the Autocrat of All-the-Rus- 
sias; but above all, as M. Victor Bérard 
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has recently put it, to honor its sig- 
nature as partner in the Triple En- 
tente without breaking with its old 
friends and allies, the Hohenzollerns 
and the Hapsburgs. In this duel be- 
tween Constitutionalism and National- 
ism the wonder is that the Triple En- 
tente should have seemed to have sur- 
vived even up to Potsdam. 

Potsdam may turn out to have been 
its death-blow, unless indeed one may 
argue that its fate was already sealed 
at Buchlau. Germany would fain 
raise again the Moroccan question in 
order to solve the question of Bagh- 
dad. But there can be little doubt 
that since the “interview” of Potsdam 
the German scheme of the Baghdad 
railway implies the establishment of 
spheres of influence in Asiatic Tur- 
key. It is, perhaps, as M. Victor 
Bérard plausibly argues, the beginning 
of the end, for the Ottoman Empire, 
of that integrity which both England 
and France have always regarded as 
one of their vital interests. Yet 
France and England are merely two 
members in a tripartite arrangement; 
and their alleged ally, Russia, has but 
one dream, one idea, the dismember- 
ment of that Turkish Empire which 
they aim at preserving. The future 
of the Baghdad Railway, as well as 
the fate of Turkey, are now being de- 
cided in London. But it is impera- 
tive that London should not settle 
these questions independently of 
Paris. There is every reason for sup- 
posing that Vienna and St. Petersburg 
already possess their secret pact con- 
cocted at Buchlau, for the dismember- 
ment of Turkey, and we have already 
had an inkling of the programme in 
those remarkable preliminary realiza- 
tions which began with the annexation 
of Bosnia-Herzegovina. The open- 
ing of the Dardanelles to Russia will 
perhaps be even the next move—if 
Russia can resist the seduction of 
China—and it may be a resuscitated 
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M. Witte who will shortly have the 
honor of offering the Tsar this beauti- 
ful compensation for the humiliations 
to which absolutism has been sub- 
jected during the revolutionary move- 
ment in Russia. But if England is 
willing to accept this eventuality, with 
all the attendant consequences of the 
application of the principle of “neigh- 
borhood rights,” let her do so with her 
eyes open. If France is ready for it, 
and ready for the sake of peace in Mo- 
rocco to sacrifice her secular policy in 
the East, she also should act, not 
blindly, but with a lively sense of 
the possible consequences. Left in 
the lurch by Russia, France and 
England must now act together, 
or become, in all diplomatic re- 
lations, the mere puppets of Ger- 
many. 

At the present moment no interna- 
tional treaty, no diplomatic instru- 
ment or convention is worth the pa- 
per on which it is written. They 
might as well have been formulated on 
paper made of wood-pulp. Three or 
four decades, as every one knows, suf- 
fice to destroy most of the modern pa- 
per used for newspapers and books. 
But all the treaties in the world will 
be a dead-letter even before most of 
the modern productions of art and let- 
ters have turned to dust. The only 
treaties that stand a chance of a long 
life are those unwritten Agreements 
which are based on common interests. 
A new principle of international rela- 
tions is now invading Real-Politik, and 
it has almost become a principle of 
international law. This principle, 
which seems to be tending to make 
diplomacy a branch of physico-chemis- 
try, has been neatly defined by M. Vic- 
tor Bérard as Le Droit de Voisinage. 
It is the human, the sociological, form 
of one of the aspects of the physical 
law of capillary attraction. The prin- 
ciple of “neighborhood rights’’—the 
right which a Power assumes to an- 
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nex or administer the States and De- 
pendencies of a Neighbor that is un- 
able to defend itself—accounts for the 
shiftings in international relations, for 
the kaleidoscopic combinations, that 
have taken place during the last ten 
years, from Morocco by way of Persia 
to Manchuria, and—who knows?—per- 
haps round the world again to Canada; 
and if in the Far East Mr. Knox and 
President Taft met last year with a 
comic rebuff, it was because they had 
not taken into adequate consideration 
the working of this positive and scien- 
tific basis of modern international pol- 
itics. The successive treaties signed 
by the Powers have been merely a pro- 
visional record up to date of the 
stage reached in these chemico-political 
combinations. One of the prettiest 
cases under this law is, of course, that 
which we are all anxiously observing 
at the present moment, the process of 
“pacific penetration” of Morocco by 
France. But an even more elegant 
demonstrations was the Anglo-Russian 
agreement as to Persia with its corol- 
lary, that portion of the mysterious ne- 
gotiations of Potsdam bearing on the 
Baghdad concessions. 

Now, the French, in their quick, 
clear way, have been intelligent 
enough to apply this principle to the 
immediate future. This fact need 
surprise only those who still forget 
that France has had to evolve a na- 
tional integrity in mid-Europe by slow 
and secular processes which consisted 
in constructing for herself on every 
side a carapace impervious to outside 
influences. They have had to fight 
their way to national unity against the 
corrosive inroads on their frontiers of 
the Anglo-Norman and the German. 
At no epoch of their national history 
have they been without an Alsace-Lor- 
raine problem in one form or an- 
other—now in the south-west, now in 
the north, or now doubly, triply, in the 
East, where the line of the Vosges, of 
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the Jura, and of the Savoy Alps has al- 
ways marked the central axis of a 
border region which has never been 
wholly theirs, nor yet ever wholly that 
of the “barbarians.”’ In these condi- 
tions “national honor’ is at present 
a name for a set of unconscious, in- 
stantly automatic, reactions of self- 
preservation. It is not at ali, in its 
essence, the hollow, but  ciarion- 
tongued, cocardier screech in praise of 
La Gloire which Englishmen and Ger- 
mans fancy it to be, but which no 
doubt at times, for sesthetic ends, it 
ean easily and provisionally become. 
From the point of view of the mak- 
ing of the nation the evolution of 


‘French history has been an effort to 


moderate the action of the natural law 
of “neighborhood rights” applied suc- 
cessfully and doggedly by England, 
and maladroitly, though with a show 
of scientific, even philosophic, method 
by Germany. I say “moderate the 
action,” because the natural and 
justifiable limits of French Euro- 
pean expansion have never. suf- 
fered any change in the Gallic 
mind since they were fixed by the 
Romans, who had worked with 
the geography of Strabo’ under 
their eyes. 

But my point is merely this: it has 
become, as it were, a second nature 
for France to possess a European 
sense; and this European sense has 
never suffered her to become the dupe 
of even her most civilized aspirations, 
the dream of one day inhabiting a Eu- 
rope based on Justice and Right. An 
almost singular respect for the written 
word in treaties is no doubt part of 
the Frenchman’s noble Latin heritage, 
but his eyes have never been dimmed, 
for instance, to the presence, just over 
his buffer-State border, of a Holland 
which, whatever the terms of the 
Treaty of London of 1839, guaran- 
teeing Belgian independence and neu- 
trality, and of the clauses of the 
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Treaty of Vienna proclaiming the free 
navigation of the Escaut, is destined 
one day to fall into the hands of Ger- 
many, unless its integrity be at all 
costs maintained by the common ac- 
tion of the French Government and of 
that of England. The proposal of 
the Dutch to fortify Flushing was not 
needed in order to justify in the eyes 
of French statesmen the vigilance with 
which they had been observing, since 
the advent of the Prince Consort, the 
extension of German influence in the 
Low Countries. They are well aware 
that the Belgian and British appeal to 
International Law in order to refute 
the parallel juridical arguments of 
Holland are of only academic import, 
save in so far as public discussion has 
arrested Holland in her German pol- 
icy, made her think twice, given her 
time, in a word, to reflect on the 
international bearings of her proposed 
action. In matters of this kind the 
only policy that can make for peace is 
for England and France to don their 
shining armor, like the King Canute of 
modern Germany, and declare to Hol- 
land a resolute veto. Nothing better 
indicates the international authority of 
France than the facts that, unassisted 
by England, her Foreign Minister 
should have ventured to declare openly 
in the Chamber of Deputies his read- 
iness to causer with the signatories of 
the Treaty of 1839, and that, although 
with a tit-for-tat precipitation, Ger- 
many retorted that she had no inten- 
tion of entering into any conversation 
on the subject, the Dutch Government 
after all prudently taken the 
French hint, and begun to tack diplo- 
matically away from the shallows on 
which her heavy galleons seemed 
about to run aground. It will be 
some months before the Flushing 
Fortification Bill can come up again 
before the Dutch Chamber. And 
meanwhile the President of the 
French Republic will have been offi- 


bas 
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cially welcomed by the Queen of the 
Netherlands. But the initiative of M. 
Pichon will be what the French call 
“without a morrow” unless France 
and England unite their forces; or 
rather, it will be followed by a logical 
and terrible morrow, if the Entente 
Cordiale be not converted into a close 
Dual Alliance, based on common in- 
terests, in order to thwart the possi- 
bility before the close of the next 
decade—when Germany will have in 
the North Sea her full quota of 
“Dreadnoughts’’—of the application of 
the Bérardian principle of Le Droit de 
Voisinage to Holland. Where are the 
“neighborhood rights” of Germany 
more prettily applicable than to the 
regions of the Hague and Rotterdam? 
No one who knows the state of Europe 
can overhear with anything but re- 
spectful attention the question put by 
the author of Le Choix de Londres 
(Revue de Paris, April 15): “When the 
Russians lay hands on, or take con- 
trol of, Stamboul, when the Austrians 
follow suit at Salonica and the Italians 
at Avlona, why should not the Ger- 
man Customs Officer or Admiral enter 
Rotterdam?” 


III 

Such, at all events, are some of the 
reasons vividly held before the French 
intelligence, which have kept France 
from falling into the state of beatific 
apathy which has characterized Eng- 
land’s detached attitude of late 
towards the problems of world-poli- 
tics. But there are other reasons still 
why France is awake, and some of 
them hail from further East than Mes- 
opotamia. One of the pressing ques- 
tions of the hour, as I have already 
hinted, is whether Germany will once 
again succeed in thrusting Russia back 
into Asia. No doubt, as Bishop Butler 
said in his Sermons at the Rolls, “things 
will be as they will be”; but it has 
never yet occurred to any Frenchman 
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that this consoling fact is any reason 
for not maintaining constant vigilance,’ 
The National Review. 
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or for not making a strenuous effort 
to avoid becoming willingly their dupe. 
Wm. Morton Fullerton. 





COMMUNITY LIFE IN THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND* 


During the last sixty years in the 
Church of England the authorized com- 
munity life under vows has become a 
fact. To-day there are about five 
thousand women living in various au- 
thorized communities, while little more 
than a hundred men in a small num- 
ber of authorized communities are like- 
wise living the life of prayer and 
work, under vows. Yet, though the 
numbers are still remarkably small, the 
work and influence of these communi- 
ties is, to a degree out of all propor- 
tion, widespread, far-reaching, and 
significant. The new movement for 
the systematic training of the clergy, 
and for the provision of that training 
for the poorest youth with a vocation, 
owes much of its impetus to them; 
secondary education for women and 
even secondary training for teachers is 
being more and more extensively car- 
ried out by religious communities; so- 
cial reformers are learning old _les- 
sons anew from the methods and suc- 
cess of such bodies as the Society of 
Divine Compassion at Plaistow; paro- 

1 The “ Revue de Paris” published on May 
15, after this article was written, an address 
recently delivered to the students of Alsace- 
Lorraine by the Academician, M. Ernest La- 
visse, Professor of Histery at the Sorbonne. 
M. Lavisse is one of the foremost men of 
letters of our time, and one of the most dis- 
tinguished educators in France. The follow- 
ing passage from his discourse brings me, in 
a simple and exceptionally authoritative 
form, such impressive confirmation of the 
general ideas that have inspired my diagno- 
sis of the French état d’@me that I cannot re- 
frain from citing it; and I recommend it to 
the attention of the French Ambassador in 
Washington: ‘‘Mes amis, je ne veux pas dire 
autre chose que ce que je dis. Je n’ai pas 
d@arritre-pensée. Je ne suis pas venu appor- 
ter ici des paroles de haine; il y a longtemps 
que j'ai écrit: ‘Puisque la haine est aveugle, 
ne la prenons re pour guide.’ Encore moins 
je me donnerai le ridicule de vous annoncer 
une guerre libératrice. La France est paci- 


fique; elle ne fera la guerre que si elle y est 
contrainte. Mais considérez |’état de la poli- 


chial work is being increasingly invig- 
orated by the trained skill of mission- 
ers sent out from religious houses; 
while abroad, the cry for bush brother- 
hoods, for communities of clergy celi- 
bate at least for a term, for teaching 
bodies living under rule, becomes more 
and more urgent. Still more recently, 
the purely contemplative life has been 
organized, and a community under 
Benedictine rule within the Church of 
England is now an accomplished fact. 

It is not our present purpose to 
make an historical survey of this de- 
velopment, but some common features 
should be noticed. In nearly every 
case these communities have received 
their initiative from an individual, not 
from an organization. In nearly every 
case that initiative has been the ac- 
knowledgment of a personally realized 
vocation. Generally, a period of trial 
and error, of discouragement and slow 
official approbation been expe- 
rienced. Newcomers have been 
searchingly tested and numerical 
growth intentionally retarded rather 


has 


tique européenne et mondiale, les ligues, les 
contre-ligues; la France est surveillée en 
tous ses mouvements par l’Allemagne; Alle- 
magne et France sont deux armées en prés- 
ence, et les trompettes et clairons des avant- 
qeeees sont tenus 4 la hauteur des lévres. 

‘our retrouver la liberté de ses mouvements, la 
France n'aurait qu’a dire un tout petit mot: 
J’oublie” Ce tout petit mot, elle ne le dira pas. 


*1. “ The Benedictines of Caldey Island.” 

Published at the Abbey, Caldey Island, 
outh Wales. 1907.) 

2. “A Franciscan Revival.” (Published by 
the Society of Divine Compassion, at the 
Whitwell Press, Plaistow. 1908. 

3. “The Foundation of St. Theresa.” New- 
ly translated by Sister Agnes Mason, of the 

oly Family. (Cambridge: at the University 
Press. 1909. 

4. “Lifeand Letters of Thomas Thellusson 
Carter.”” By the Ven. W. H. Hutchings. 
Fourth edition. (London: Longmans, Green 
and Co. we 

And other Works and Papers. 
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than unduly hastened. A surprising 
amount of lay co-operation has been 
obtained, and affiliated fraternities or 
associations analogous to Third Or- 
ders are numerous. It is clear there- 
fore that discretion has been exercised 
both officially and within the new com- 
munities in this new growth. It is 
evidently and undeniably the expres- 
sion of a felt need; it has come to stay. 

That being so, we may ask ourselves, 
what is the general significance of this 
movement, what are its implications, 
what is its modern bearing? Obvi- 
ously, it stands first of all for a re- 
newal of the sense of vocation, of 
vocation to a particular life, and of 
vocation in any life. Life under re- 
ligious rule and vow is in itself a par- 
ticular vocation, but it also stands for 
vocation in any profession whatsoever. 
Hence this revival is peculiarly ap- 
posite to modern conditions when a 
general lack of responsibility is de- 
plored on all sides. Not a “new way 
of life” but a renewal of vocation is 
our need. This, community life shows 
forth in practice and precept. By en- 
gaging in teaching, social, manual or 
other work the “religious” shows that 
a religious sanction, definitely recog- 
nized and accepted, works in daily 
life, that it has a pragmatic value. One 
of these communities has recently se- 
cured in the open market a printing 
contract under standard conditions of 
wage and labor. When a community 
ean do that under a rule of poverty, 
then labor in general can learn a les- 
son in consecration, in vocation. When 
the drudgery and loneliness of teaching 
on the veldt is borne and rejoiced in 
by sentinels from some religious house 
at home, then the professions in gen- 
eral are established and strengthened 
in their drudgery. Vocation is a per- 
manent religious sanction to a way of 
life, and it cannot be learnt better 
than from those who exemplify it in 
the crucial instance of the three vows 
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of poverty, chastity, and obedience. 
We look to this movement, therefore, 
to restore to our national life vocation 
in all its spheres. 

Primarily, however, life in com- 
munity is a vocation to the special 
cultivation of the interior spiritual life, 
and it is here that it meets modern re- 
ligious needs with particular force. 
There is a singuiar lack of method in 
the spiritual life of the average man. 
It is unorganized, it is desultory, it is 
often indefinite, often inane. At for- 
ty-five he seems to have made no ad- 
vance upon the spiritual powers, prac- 
tice and progress of his childhood. His 
secular knowledge and worldly wis- 
dom have grown, but his spiritual ex- 
perience and wisdom are crude and im- 
mature us before. Canon Lyttelton, 
we believe, began a village sermon 
once by saying, “Man prays: that is 
remarkable; but he prays badly, and 
that is more remarkable.” 

Religious communities, then, by ap- 
plying method! to the spiritual life 
are to help not only themselves but 
those outside their rule. Every re- 
treat, every mission conducted by a 
“religious” is an exposition of some 
one principle or practice in the soul’s 
experience. That prayer is an art 
which requires time, an art in which 
progressive power comes from prac- 
tice, a refined weapon for all ghostly 
combats—-rare or ordinary—these are 
lessons which every man needs to 
learn, needs to profit by. The present 
conditions under which our parish 
clergy labor prevent most of them from 
qualifying by experience, training, and 
skill to teach method in the spiritual 
life. Meanwhile, this and most other 
phases of what is generally known as 
“direction” must come from those un- 
der rule. The good “religious” learns 
these lessons through his rule, he stud- 
ies the underlying method or body of 
principles, and so becomes qualified to 
speak or write about them. The mul- 
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tiplication of devotional works, orig- 
inal or reprints, is a noticeable feature 
of every denominational book-store, 
but too often these are either vague, 
unsystematic, and enervating, or too 
imitative of the feebler type of popular 
Roman Catholic devotional manuals. 
A sane, well-arranged, comprehensive, 
and synthetic series of modern devo- 
tional works is a great necessity for 
the development of our organized spir- 
itual life. 

Not only, however, is life under rule 
significant of method in the spiritual 
life; it also stands for the organiza- 
tion of religious experience. The 
Hegelian stages of “Thing, Law, Sys- 
tem” enable us to trace the past and 
present development of knowledge in a 
clear and lucid way. We know that 
our primitive ancestors, our less edu- 
cated forbears also, with the young 
child, the savage, and the semi-edu- 
cated man of to-day, alike look out on 
life with a wonder that sums up the 
world as a more or less inchoate se- 
ries of things. External phenomena 
and inner experience seem to lack se- 
quence, connection, and ultimate mean- 
ing. Fantastic interpretations may 
be, and generally are, put upon the ob- 
jective facts, but the net result is a 
personal and mechanical arrangement 
of the terms of a series, a sum of 
which the terms have no inner connec- 
tion, obey no final law. The grown 
man, however, with progressing so- 
ciety in the past, has a better hold on 
the material of knowledge. The dis- 
coveries and concepts of Science have 
afforded a greater measure of intel- 
lectual control over Nature, and whole 
groups of phenomena are accordingly 
marked off into the separate sciences, 
correlated within their respective 
bounds, and controlled by means of 
their underlying laws, now elucidated 
and confirmed. The concept of Laws 
is thus an immense step forward, and 
knowledge generally is at present still 


adding to the _ victories thereby 
achieved. We are not content, how- 
ever, that that shall be our final stage. 
We add the concept of System, believ- 
ing and slowly verifying the belief that 
sciences can be co-ordinated into 
Science, laws into Law, and knowledge 
into System. In this way our cos- 
mology becomes a teleology, and again 
the result is a greater intellectual and 
practical control over Nature and Life. 
Conceived as system, understood as 
moving to a final purpose, we can see 
life steadily and see it whole, even al- 
though now we only know, and can 
only know, in part. Aided by the his- 
tory of knowledge in this threefold pro- 
cession of Thing, Law, System, we are 
prepared to be patient, ready to accept 
apparent inequalities in the develop- 
ment of this or that subject, and, 
above all, we recognize that, as with 
the subjects so with the men, some are 
at the first, some at the second, 
and a few at the third of these 
stages. 

If this be the co-ordination of the 
Many into the One, psychology must 
expect to find in the facts of religious 
experience (facts which it cannot deny) 
the same evolution, the same expe- 
riencing of Thing, Law, System. 
Surely in our religious life we have a 
child’s stage, a stage of Thing. In 
our personal relations with other 
selves and the dimly conceived God 
over all, “we feel that we are greater 
than we know.” We do not at once 
interpret the mystery and the magic, 
but we accumulate the “things” of re- 
ligious experience—a sin, a good act, 
an unfulfilled intention, a prayer, a 
motion of love, a sense of otherness, 
an experience of loneliness, a desire 
for worship, a shadowing forth of rap- 
ture. In Scripture and in Christian 
history we see, at this stage with won- 
der, similar “things” collected. These 
are not all; all secular knowledge has 
its religious value, but we are thinking 
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chiefly of the individual's inward rela- 
tionships to God. 

It is not desirable to remain at this 
stage. We become men in the phy- 
sical order, we progress in the secu- 
lar realm, why not in the spiritual? 
Accordingly, we seck or should seek to 
collate our religious experiences, to 
bring them to order, to observe law. 
Painfully we learn that sin is a cause, 
death its effect; that love is a cause, 
life its effect; that, though knowledge 
grow, wisdom may linger till its con- 
ditions too be satisfied. Holy Writ 
and Church history now become more 
intelligible. In Israel's upward path, 
the Apostles’ three years’ schooling, we 
find laws that will govern our own de- 
velopment. 

It is the especial mission of our 
schoolmaster the Church to teach us 
how to collate, how to observe law. 
As schoolmaster the Church provides 
for the due development and orderly 
outcome of our primitive religious ex- 
periences. After a revival the 
ner’s newly awakened repentance must 
be made a permanent stimulus, a law 
to himself unto godliness. The chief 
end of a mission is, let us say, to bring 
people to Church. Why? Because it 
is not good that the vague, ill-defined, 
and transitory experiences of the in- 
different should remain transitory, ill- 
defined, and vague. The “law” stage 
in religious experience, therefore, is 
promoted by corporate communion 
with and in the Church. It is observ- 
able in its external order, rites, cere- 
monies, and prayers; so encouraged, it 
should be observable in the inner ex- 
perience of the individual. There he 
finds many mansions. 

Is there a stage of System in Chris- 
tian religious experience? We have 
seen that System means reconciliation, 
co-ordination, unification. Deeper 
laws are discovered, final causes seen. 
There are many mansions. Is there 
one key? Though System and its re- 
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sin- 


sultant unity may not be achieved in 
this life, yet it must be striven for, as 
in the secular realm. For effective 
and fruitful control over the 
some unity, some increasing measure 
of final co-ordination is essential. Yet 
there be few that find it in either 
sphere. 

This is where community life may 
again help us. That life has the ac- 
cumulated treasure of the past to draw 
upon. It assumes the general body of 
facts and sees them repeated in the in- 
dividual. Following the method of 
science it acknowledges the laws laid 
down by the masters in its own sphere, 
the masters of the spiritual life. Their 
laws it notes, tests, varies, and it ap- 
plies them in new individual 
This it does, of course, in the inter- 
of the individual, but only 
so. His spiritual powers and expe- 
riences it seeks to foster healthily not 
only for his own sake, but also that 


facts, 


cuses, 


ests not 


they may be co-operant to a social and 
general end. He lives in community, 
and that community in a 
Hence it seeks collectively and indi- 
vidually to unify religious experience. 
or rather to seek its underlying unity; 
to co-ordinate the temporal and the 
eternal; to adjust the exterior to the 
interior; to organize the relative with 
the Absolute—Thing, Law, System—in 
all experience, all knowledge. Nor 
should it escape notice that the three 
well-known stages of the ascetical and 
mystical life closely correspond to 
these—Thing, Law, System: Purifica- 
tion, Illumination, Union. 

So we would regard religious houses 
as laboratories where research is car- 
ried out continuously, where new facts 
or new methods of apprehending spir- 
itual laws are noted, new connections 
observed; above all, where the approach 
to System, to organic union with the 
unseen and eternal is experimentally 
reached. If it be urged that all this is 
equally the province of every layman 


larger. 
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the reply is that, as Science has its 
devotees and its elect band of research 
workers, so Religion, too, must have, 
and always has had, its especial devo- 
tees. A “religious” is pre-eminently 
equipped to qualify for research in in- 
terior spiritual experience. 

The test of the hypothesis is its ac- 
cordance with facts. All discovery is 
preceded by multitudinous failures; so, 
in the life under vows, for one saint 
there the many more mediocre 
workers on the path. Again, the really 
great and books of 
knowledge are relatively few, and they 
those who have 


are 
epoch-makiug 


largely come from 
made a life-long study of their subject; 
the really great spiritual treatises are 
relatively few, and they largely come 
from religious houses. Text-books are 
innumerable, they are also necessary; 
spiritual writings are innumerable and, 
sometimes, necessary. ‘The discoverer 
is a lantern to the feet of his follow- 
the religious and the saint are 
the rank and file of the 
army. They share and 
the collating and or- 
experience. 


ers; 
beacons to 
Christian 

largely initiate 
ganization of  splritual 
They apply the experimental and in- 
ductive method. And as experiment 
and discovery do not stereotype science, 
but rather give it new impetus, so life 
under rule need stereotype but 
may rather give impetus to religious 


not 


experience. 

Vocation and methodology, however, 
do not exhaust the present significance 
of the monastic revival. Apocalyptic 
religion finds in it some needed sup- 
port. In his last work, Christianity 
at the Cross Roads, Father Tyrrell 
states, illustrates, defends, and justi- 
fies the thesis that Christianity, if it 
is to live, must regain that hold on its 
‘apocalyptic and transcendental begin- 
ning and end which, he thinks, modern 
Liberal Protestantism has neglected. 
Religion is more than ethics, more 
than righteousness: it is a mode of ap- 
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proaching and apprehending the Eter- 
nal and Absolute. Life under vows 
is a practical application of this. It 
remembers that time is only the mercy 
of eternity. It recognizes Divine im- 
manence, but it worships the transcen- 
dental. It is primed with the sense 
of judgment, seized with the spirit of 
the apocalypse. It denies that a new 
earth, as earth, would be eternally de- 
sirable: it is rapt in the New Jerusa- 
lem. Surely it is well that amongst 
Christian people a small body, always 
a minority, should by their life and 
practice testify to apocalyptic and 
transcendental Christianity. And be- 
cause of this, life under vows is at- 
tracted to the Cross, not for its own 
sake, but for that of others. The 
spirit of Calvary rests upon it. Hence 
the intensity of its organized prayer- 
life. As in Wagner's “Parsifal’ the 
stainless fool Parsifal, “‘by pity enlight- 
ened” alone can heal a wounded world, 
so in the life of the “religious” whose 
prayer is without ceasing, whose char- 
ity beareth all things. 

Even more apposite is this revival 
to some of Mr. H. G. Wells’ recent 
books. In Anticipations and the Mod- 
ern Utopia he essayed, only to reject 
in First and Last Things, a constructive 
criticism upon modern life. He sug- 
gested the promotion of associations, 
brotherhoods and_ sisterhoods, per- 
chance, of Samurai, the elect living. 
The qualifications of the Samurai are 
interesting. “They must possess cer- 
tain intellectual qualifications and dis- 
ciplines; for seven consecutive days 
in the year they must go out into some 
solitary place. They must 
read the Book of the Samurai for at 
least five minutes every day.”* A rule 
was to be observed, celibacy for four- 
fifths of the time was enjoined, and 
doctors of the order were to be im- 
plicitly ubeyed. The Samurai include 
those whose business in life is to ea- 

' “First and Last Things,” Book ITI, §11. 
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perience rather than to act and do 
For adolescents, says this author, such 
an association is necessary. The ulti- 
mate fount is to be found in silent and 
deliberate reflections, so that freedom 
from intricate argument and the fret- 
ting effort to work may be secured. 

It is hardly too much to say that this 
is in every detail to be found in the 
community life under vows, with this 
difference, that what the novelist sug- 
gests, the “religious” does and does 
better. We are told that many of Mr. 
Wells’ readers were quite fascinated 
with the proposals, and that some 
brotherhoods were formed. It would 
be interesting to know how far they 
are now successful. We doubt whether 
Mr. Wells has the wisdom and sanc- 
tity by which St. Benedict framed his 
rule. Mr. Wells’ proposals originate, 
he tells us, in a group of individuals 
who find the times out of joint, who 
have a sort of other-worldliness. 
Truly, there is nothing new under the 
sun! Could history repeat itself more 
satirically? |Other-worldliness is the 
first stimulus of life under vows. To 
the “religious” the times are always 
out of joint; he combines what Father 
Tyrrell calls “a proximate pessimism 
with an ultimate optimism,” and Mr. 
Wells can do no more. 

In the present state of general ig- 
norance on this subject, the proposals 
of the Modern Utopia will doubtless ap- 
pear poetically novel, but at least what 
sympathy they attract and what merit 
they deserve should be extended to the 
tried expositions of their more funda- 
mental principles which have been pre- 
sented to us in the authorized religious 
communities of the Church of Eng- 
land. 

A still more significant and more 
worthily stated parallel is to be found 
in the dreams of the philosopher 
Nietzsche. That pathetic idealist con- 
ceived, amongst other things, that the 


* The italics are ours. 


world generally suffers from misdirec- 
tion of energy and toil. He hoped that 
direction to that energy and toil would 
come from philosophy. Philosophers, 
however, are few and far between. 
Nietzsche would gather them in under 
at selected centres. Port 
From these 


one roof 
Royal should live again. 
institutions would flow a_ healing 
stream of meditative wisdom, gath- 
ered by reflection and the associated 
stimulus of sages in common. Such a 
result the ordinary conditions of life in 
the world cannot produce, neither does 
the individual alone generally save the 
world. He can only do it when power 
is granted him. This power the reli- 
gious man obtains supernaturally, but 
Nietzsche’s philosuphers are to obtain 
it by the discipline of “modern an- 
choretism.” They are to show forth 
in their lives the regulation of the pas- 
sions, the illumination of the mind, and 
the unitive peace of the soul. Could 
the parallel be more striking? Ger- 
many which dealt the hardest blows at 
organized life under vows, Germany 
where the rank weeds as well as the 
fair flowers of criticism have flourished 
only too well, Germany whose modern 
materialism is a theme of contempo- 
rary observation, is the country whose 
philosophy is asking for modern “an- 
choretism”! 

These parallels, however, are not in 
the immediate practical interests of 
life, and we have yet to consider in 
what respects life under vows sub- 
serves those interests. Briefly, it is 
in the interests of mission work 
abroad, particularly in the East, of 
religious education at home, and of the 
problem of adolescence in our towns, 
especially that this revival should be 
fostered. All the world knows that 
the strength of Roman Catholic for- 
eign mission work is largely due to the 
predominance of religious among its 
missionaries. Quite recently, a care- 
ful observer of Christian missions in 
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China declared that a celibate mis- 
sionary band was fast becoming a ne- 
cessity to Protestant work in Oriental 
lands. When we reflect that the as- 
cetic and contemplative ideals are na- 
tive to the Orient, that monastic com- 
munities abound in the many religions 
of Asia, and that the prevalent philoso- 
phies of the Far East are characteris- 
tically subjective, then it is clear that 
a Christianity which is so uncatholic 
as to repudiate those ideals has no 
chance of permanent success in Asia. 
On the other hand, a Christianity 
which supports the ideal of life under 
vows though by no means exclu- 
sively recommending it, goes to the 
Oriental with more points of contact, 
less strangeness and greater sympathy 
and initial attractiveness than is 
usually the case. We have heard of 
a Hindu who was attracted to Chris- 
tianity through the works of St. John 
of the Cross. There he found the 
profoundest mysticism not incompat- 
ible with a life of great external activ- 
ity. No existing Protestant body could 
find a place for one who sought to live 
the Christian life under the vows and 
upon the method laid down by the 
Spanish ascetic, and, consequently, he 
turned to the native church of St. 
John of the Cross. With life under 
vows restored as a part of its op- 
tional discipline, the Church of Eng- 
land should be equally able to appeal 
to and to direct sanely the mystical 
bent of the Oriental mind. It is be- 
ing recognized on all hands that the 
reawukening of the slumbering East 
creates a new situation in the methods 
necessary for the Christianizing of the 
world. Existing F'rotestant methods 
need not be rejected, but extension 
and greater catholicity upon the lines 
indicated is surely a desirable reform. 
Gue of the best known Nonconformist 
missionaries in Calcutta has personally 
agreed with the writer on this point. 
So also with home missions. If a 


society like that at Plaistow can carry 
on trades under standard conditions of 
labor, can show the clockmaker, the 
printer, and priest together laboring 
under a common rule of life, then a 
great step has been taken towards 
the consecration of labor. Social rev- 
olutions and catastrophes begin not 
only in disgust at existing inequalities 
of wealth and opportunity, but also in 
loss of the sense of vocation and dig- 
nity in labor. The teaching of Carlyle 
and Ruskin can easily become doctrin- 
fire unless exemplified in practice, 
and the religious life is, at any rate, 
one of the most convincing practical il- 
lustrations of their precepts. The 
Churches which are extending their 
functions and trying the “institutional” 
system would do well to study the or- 
gzamsm of a religious house, the per- 
manence of which is part cause of its 
success, while its accumulated spirit- 
ual experience gives it a psychology 
and a power difficult to secure under 
the varying conditions uf a mere set- 
tlement. All forms of social work 
can be effectively undertaken by such 
communities, as has been abundantly 
proved. Religious communities are 
the light cavalry and flying squadrons 
of the Church’s social campaigns. 
But this movement has even greater 
significance in the field of education. 
Secondary education for women is ex- 
tensively carried out by “religious.” 
In the newer colonies it is practically 
their initiative and monopoly. Into 
the advisability of this, so far as sec- 
ular instruction is concerned, it is not 
hecessary to enter here. The eco- 
nomic aspect, of course, must be con- 
sidered, as the status of the teacher in 
Ireland warns us, but the Church is 
more directly concerned with religious 
education. Broadly speaking, the po- 
sition is this. In the primary school 
the State is gradually refusing to sup- 
ply and keep efficient anything more 
than the ethical preliminaries to re- 
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ligion, and the “voluntary” school sys- 
tem is, at any rate, in a precarious 
condition. The closer approximation 
of the teachers’ position to that of civil 
servants makes them more and more 
desirous of a non-committal attitude 
in the matter of religion. In the sec- 
ondary school, the State gives no aid 
to religious education, and a position 
of affairs similar to that in the “pro- 
vided” elementary schools seems to be 
developing. Furthermore, strong crit- 
icism has of late been directed against 
existing Sunday School conditions— 
criticism, in the main, of the type of 
instruction there prevalent, 

It falls to the Church, therefore, to 
provide permanent, stable, and effi- 
cient religious education for all its chil- 
dren. Can this be continuously se- 
cured under a voluntary system as 
we know it? If not, would not a 
teaching community be by far the best 
present solution? The “habit” is not 
essential to life under rule. Such a 
community would be inexpensive to 
the Church (though this is not the rea- 
son for desiring it); it would be hon- 
est, non-commercial, highly skilled, and 
deeply religious. The clergy should 
welcome such aid to their parochial 
work, and the present painful lack of 
men in our Sunday Schools would be 
remedied. The Community of the 
Resurrection has, we believe, long de- 
sired to give a start to such a lay 
brotherhood for this purpose, but it is 
slow to begin. Is this not a need and 
a case in which the impetus might 
well come from official quarters? If 
the call went forth frora Canterbury, 
York, and London for men with a vo- 
cation for teaching to come forward 
into a community, we think that the 
response would be immediate. Most 
of the existing communities for men 
began with priests who were them- 


’ “The whole point is fully developed by 
Professor M. E. Sadler in “Teachers and the 
bm ious Lesson.” (Teachers’, Guide Quar- 
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selves not unprepared to face the con- 
sequences of failure, but in this par- 
ticular instance those who are perhaps 
conscious of a vocation for this pur- 
pose are hard!y likely to be finan- 
cially prepared to burn their boats in 
such an experiment. Official support, 
at the outset, would give just the re- 
quired guarantee, as it were. St. 
Jean-Baptiste de ia Salle (1651-1719) 
applied the proceeds of a lucrative can- 
onry for this purpose when he initiated 
his community of Christian Brothers. 

We would also urge that for such a 
new community life vows need not be 
regarded as indispensable. Vocation 
is a permanent religious sanction to a 
way of life. The particular way of 
life may change, as it does in the 
world, even for a_ religious. Life 
vows are not to be depreciated, but 
they are surely not the exclusive 
method of living under rule. The 
adaptability of the religious life has 
hitherto been one of its main strengths. 
It cunnot be denied that modern con- 
ditions and opinions, on the whole, are 
inimical to life-contracts. Yet the 
desire to serve, the willingness to learn 
and to teach are surely not to be re- 
jected because the subject will not 
pledge himself for life? Let us ask 
men to enlist under rule for a term, 
as well as for life. If the discipline 
lead them to life-consecration to that 
rule—well. If it does not, then in any 
case the discipline would have been a 
valuable experience to the individual 
and his services of worth to the 
Church. By some such flexibility as 
this we should meet Father Tyrrell’s 
criticism of this revival (made to the 
writer), that hitherto it has been too 
imitative and unoriginal. 

The more systematic treatment of 
adolescent manhood is one of the 
thorny problems of social ethics and 
psychology. Young men and women 
in business and away from home, or in 
unsuitable homes, need help in many 
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ways. They need to see God in every- 
thing and vocation in the shop. They 
need the cultivation of other interests: 
Thought, Poetry, Music, and Art. 
They need a quiet, steady, and care- 
fully adjusted discipline. They need 
access to an ever-ready counsellor, 
guide, and spiritual friend. Such a 
person would point out to them the 
worth of corporate communion in and 
with a religious body, would help them 
to a right knowledge of sexual obli- 
gations and relationships, would assist 
them in cases of conscience, and make 
provision for confession. if desired. 
Freak religions would cease to attract 
them, if this work were faced as it 
should be. Lonely lodgings breed 
lonely vice. Is only the Eugenics So- 
ciety going to care for, and instruct, 
the fathers and mothers of to-morrow? 

Three services a week are not suffi- 
cient, occasional tea is not sufficient, 
district visiting is not sufficient. 
These people need a home. In re- 
cent years many parishes have started 
clergy houses. In them _ parochial 
clergy (and others occasionally) get 
cultured society, variety of interests, 
stimulus and rest. May there not be 
laity houses, too? 

We dream of central houses in our 
large towns where young men or 
women may reside, where a common 
rule, adjusted to meet modern and par- 
ticular needs, shall be kept. There 
the lessons of co-operation and self- 
discipline would be learnt through the 
stimulus of a common life. Three, 
four, or five years of such discipline 
would do as much as any Eugenics So- 
ciety to make good fathers and moth- 
ers. 

Laity houses must be small. A 
huge central Y.M.C.A. building is 
neither a home nor a church. It is an 
office, and Christianity is not learnt in 
an Office. No: laity houses must be 
small. They must provide for all the 
healthy interests of life: they must each 


possess a_ skilled spiritual director. 
Family prayers will there become a 
reality, worship a thing of worth. In 
these houses our men may learn to 
pray well and not badly; they may 
learn to view all life and work as vo- 
cation. Such houses require the aid, 
if not the general control, of organized 
communities under rule, and they 
could be extended not only for our 
adolescent manhood but also to that 
not inconsiderable body of celibate pro- 
fessional and working men and women 
who so painfully seek an objective in 
life. They too need direction. Is it 
not humiliating to reflect that though 
the rank and file of the clergy are 
cither too overworked or too little qual- 
ified to give skilled direction in cases 
of conscience, yet Sunday journals “for 
the home” have their correspondence 
columns replete with cases and an- 
swers thereto? Is it well that a news- 
paper editor should give advice to un- 
known letter writers on subjects which 
by their nature demand individual 
treatment and personal knowledge? 
The fact, however, that these so-called 
“heart to heart” talks appear in such 
journals is evidence of a need. Until 
the training of the clergy is so length- 
ened that it can include the study of 
direction and a sane casuistry, this 
work cun be extensively undertakev 
only by religious communities whicb 
by their nature, as we have shown, 
possess the necessary experience, or- 
ganization, and equipment. 

We would have religious communi- 
ties, therefore, in the Church of Eng- 
land, extending their present work and 
if necessary adapting their constitution 
accordingly. Let them grapple witb 
the specific problem of the religious 
education of our children in primary, 
secondary, and public schools; with the 
presentation of Christianity to the con- 
templative East; with social problems 
at home, particularly the care of our 
adolescent youth; with the general re- 
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newal of vocation and the establishment 
of the decaying sanctions of conduct: 
but let them also consider whether 
there are not other fields for their til- 
lage. The child, the beggar, the toiler, 
the outcast, the student, the sick do 
not exhaust the constituents of so- 
ciety. There are yet the Bohemians 
of every sort, men and women who 
seem amenable to no law but that of 
art, subject to no rule but that 
of a wayward, fluctuating passion to 
sing, to paint, to carve. The Church 
has a claim on them; have they no 
claim upon the Church? Can it not be 
all things to all men? 

In his wonderful essay on Shelley, 
Francis Thompson, himself a poet and 
a religious,s bemoans the present di- 


their 


vorce between Sanctity and Song. 


“The separation,” he says, “has been 
ill for poetry, it has not been well for 
religion.” “Fathers of the Church,” he 
cries, “pastors of the Church, pious 
laics of the Church, you are taking 
from its walls the panoply of Aquinas, 
take also from its walls the psaltery 
of Alighieri. Unroll the precedents of 
the Church's past; recall to your minds 
that Francis of Assisi was among the 
precursors of Dante; that sworn to Pov- 
erty he forswore not Beauty, but dis- 
cerned through the lamp Beauty the 
Light God; that he was even more a 
poet in his miracles than in his mel- 
ody; that poetry clung round the cowls 
of his order. Follow his footsteps; 
you who have blessings for men, have 
you no blessings for the birds?” 

Does poetry cling round the cowls of 
our Anglican “religious”? What is 
this movement doing to correlate with 
Thought, Poetry, and Music also? 
Can the artistic temperament rest 
within its bounds? Will it admit the 
Bohemian? 

We do not forget the valuable work 
in scientific apelogetic, historical re- 
search and other branches of Thought 
which is adding lustre to the name of 


*In a non-technical sense. He was a Ter- 
tiary of St. Francis. 


Cowley St. John and Mirfield, but we 
are now thinking more particularly of 
the religious interpretation of Thought, 
Poetry, and Musie. Community life 
should be specially fitted for cultivat- 
ing and giving a religious meaning and 
force to the experiences and talents 
of the artist, poel, and musician. The 
ground of much of their experience is 
common to both. The religious and 
the artist have «a common mysticism. 
Alike they seek to transcend the par- 
ticular and express” the 
Alike they see and use in Nature the 
Forms of 


universal, 


symbolism of the Divine. 
ecstasy are known to both, both need 
the discipline of work. Dedication 
to his art is the need of the Bohemian, 
as consecration to his Lord is the need 
of the “religious.” Hence the divorce 
lamented by Francis Thompson need 
not be. Were they afforded an oppor- 
tunity of individual development of 
their craft within the wise limits of a 
Rule, might 
saints. Within the wise limits of a 
patient Rule both Fra Lippo Lippi 
and Andrea del Sarto might have been 
redeemed. Yet we have been told by 
a religious that since renunciation is 
of the essence of life under vows, an 
artist or a poet seeking entrance would 
have no guarantee that his gift would 
be employed, though he might trust the 
discretion of his Superior, and that for 
a time he would certainly have to lay 
it entirely aside. Now this is just 
what the poet and artist cannot do. 
His inspiration cometh when it will, 
and must be obeyed there and then, or 
for ever lost. Besides, the creative 
mood is an experience, and as such the 
religious life should accept it and in- 
corporate it into the general body of 
religious experience. Beauty cannot 
be dallied or trifled with. The singer 
sings because he must. It is not sat- 
isfactory to tell him to wait for per- 
mission. ‘The Breviary offices them- 
selves are largely the recitation of sa- 


patient singers become 
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cred poetry. Are we to assume that 
such poetry can no longer be written? 
"The poet and the religious are alike in 
search of the Absolute: both seek 
union. The poet needs the faith of the 
religious, the latter can learn from his 
intuitions. “Serious art,” 
“whose possession 


brother's 
says Hartmann,’ 
can only be had at the price of devout 
effort, is more and more neglected 
every day. Artists of genius are not 
born because the times no longer need 
them.” 

Let our religious communities, there- 
fore, make open provision within their 
rule for the serious cultivation of art 
in all its forms under religious sanc- 
tion. In the laity houses which have 
been suggested, vocations of this kind 
would be discovered, stimulated and 
employed, and thus even the Bohemian 
might become less of a reproach than 
he often is. Poverty as freedom from 
excess and extravagance of idea and 
expression; chastity as _ simplicity, 
purity, and naiveté of form and figure; 
and obedience as singleness of aim and 
conformity to the lawful dictates of 
Inspiration, these are permanent needs 
of the true artist and poet—needs that 
may be met by the modified applica- 
tion of a religious rule. 

It is perhaps matter for regret that, 
so far, in the communities for men 

The Cburch Quarterly. 
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already established within the Church 
of England, most of the members are 
either ordained or become so. If the 
suggestions embodied in this article 
are at all practicable then it is distinctly 
desirable that the lay element in any 
new or extended community should be 
strongly represented. Orders entail 
certain clerical functions upon the or- 
dained which do not quite permit of 
the development suggested. While it 
is desirable, in some respects, that a 
Superior should be ordained, in order 
that due provision for the service of 
the altar may be permanently secured, 
yet a lay coadjutor would probably 
provide for the greater lay individual 
development desired. 

Are we expecting too much of this 
movement? Nay, can we expect too 
much of it? Perbaps no other single 
organization has such an opportunity 
as this bas, to synthesize all the mani- 
fold activities and experiences of our 
complex life. Its obvious im- 
portance as a prayer factor and as a 
means of giving a wise direction to the 
present revival of interest in the ex- 
periences and literature of mysticism 
has been but lightly dealt with here in 
order that these less noticed parallels 
and opportunities should not be for- 
gotten. 


more 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Captain Cutlass laughed immoder- 
ately when Norah met him that after- 
noon returning from a cavalry charge 
against the dolours, and told him how 
Penelope had made the artist in af- 
fected ecstasies look like a boy found 
surreptitiously playing with a _ doll. 
“You ought to have seen poor Reggie!” 


® Hartmann, “Philosophy of the Uncon- 
scious,” vol. 1. 


she exclaimed; “I never saw a pinker 
poet. First, he tried to make out 
that his melancholy had been got in 
another ruined priory, and that he had 
only borrowed the name of Pen’s Ard- 
fillan for the sake of its associations. 
Pen declared that such poetic license 
was a crime; it was no better than to 
write an elegy and then go out to 
murder a man to fit it. Then he said 
the origin of a poet’s emotion did not 
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matter, so long as it was fervent and 
articulate. ‘You're pretending to be 
very anxious to justify your poem, but 
really that’s not what is troubling you,’ 
said Pen. ‘You're vexed that I found 
you fibbing.’”’ 

“H’m,” said Sir Andrew, clouding 
slightly, “I don’t like that. You 
wouldn’t have said that. It suggests 
that cursed sentiment, self-righteous- 
ness.” 

“No, no, it wasn’t said like that,” 
protested Norah. “She was genuinely 
shocked. You should have heard her 
say ‘fibbing,’ it sounded like a word 
that meant a compound fracture of the 
ten commandments.” 

“I should have expected a little 
more sympathy with the bard from 
you,” said Sir Andrew, sorry for the 
bard’s discomfiture. 

She blushed, and bit her nether lip. 
“Am I unkind?” she asked anxiously. 
“I shouldn't laugh at it if I didn’t 
think it was for his good. Regzgie’s 
poetry is full of stylish affectations. 
and the very faults that Pen discev- 
ered in a twinkling. I often wanted 
to tell him so, but never had the 
courage. That’s one result of being 
brought up in an atmosphere of con- 
ventional good manners, we are nearly 
always fibbers to our friends. There 
was positively nothing rude in what 
Ten said to him: she did not seem to 
be blaming him so much as protecting 
herself from contact with ideals not 
quite decent. And as for Reggie.— 
oh, Reggie doesn’t care! He has the 
practice and belief of so many poets 
to back him up in a theory that Art 
is only an ingenious make-believe.” 

Norah was right; so far from evad- 
ing another encounter with his critic. 
Mr. Maurice werrily apened up the 
subject again that evening at the din- 
ner-table. 

For two of the human arts alone had 
Captain Cutlass something like con- 
tempt—that of the cook and of the 
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lapidary Unhappy men, he argued 
playfully with Maurice, developed a 
new palate by resorting to pungent 
spices, piquant flavors, high-savored, 
hot, bitter, and even putrid things, 
when they had exhausted the old one 
which delighted only in the simplest 
foods. In the plain and natural life 
of the forester or the seaman, all that 
the body craved was in half a dozen 
edibles, to be found with ease wherever 
fortune took him. Set the clubman 
and the gourmet before a dinner of 
herbs, salt junk, or oatmeal cakes, and 
he should be wretched, since he had 
bought his discrimination in kick- 
shaws, curries, and wines at the cost 
of a simple palate ruined. Both sea- 
man and gourmet sought but to gratify 
a natural hunger; that it should be 
gratified was the main thing, and con- 
sidering the cheapness and accessibil- 
ity of the seaman’s fare as compared 
with the gourmet’s, who, he asked, 
should deny that the sailor had the 
best of it? 

“We will now have your favorite 
strawberry trifle, Andy,” innocently in- 
timated Aunt Amelia, who had imper- 
fectly got the drift of his remarks; 
and everybody laughed, including him- 
self, at the unconscious retort, for in 
truth his sailor palate always watered 
like a boy’s to sweets and trifles. 

“There have always been strawberry 
trifles, praise the Lord!” he said. “I 
was thinking of peacocks’ tongues and 
ortolans, olives, truffles, caviare, and 
rotten cheese. The hunger of the 
workaday world hus always been satis- 
fied by commoner stuff, at which the 
gourmet is apt to sneer, and which, 
like bread and milk, has never gone 
out of fashion; while peacocks’ tongues, 
and the monstrous salads of Lucullus, 
have long had their day, and now cre- 
ate a nausea to recall. Eh? I’m all 
for the old earth flavors: to the devil 
with your sauces and cruet bottles!” 

“Andy!” exclaimed his aunt, whose 
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ear was always marvellously quick for 
an impropriety. 

“Well, well,” he amended genially, 
“I withdraw the sauces; let him have 
the cruet bottle.” 

“I believe in a Good Table,” 
his aunt, as solemnly as if it were the 
opening of the Creed. 

“So do I!” he answered gaily. 

“I sometimes think you don’t believe 
in anything that’s natural and nice,” 
said his aunt. “You have talked of 
the sin of jewels till you have made 
even Norah stop wearing any!” 

He looked at his cousin with sur- 
prise; he had never noticed that she 
had lately fallen in, apparently, with 
his views in respect to jewels; she 
flushed, and he recognized immediately 
that the change betokened no capitula- 
tion, but a sacrifice in the interest of 


said 


Penelope. 

“Norah,” he said, taking up a glass 
of water, “I drink to you! I’ve never 
seen you look more charming. You 
confirm my belief that gold is only 
good for making into sovereigns, and 
that diamonds are rather vulgar bits 
of glass. No jewels you ever wore be- 
came you so well as this, their absence. 
It is not for any actual beauty in 
them women cherish jewels, since the 
meanest flower of the ditch is much 
more beautiful than anything that ever 
came from the hands of the goldsmith 
or the lapidary, but for vanity, avarice, 
and display; too often, I’m afraid, to 
rouse the covetousness of other 
women. No woman was ever better 
or more beautiful for a necklet or 
tiara—useless and barbaric things. 

Don’t you think so, Pen?” 

He shot the question at her over the 
dinner-table, and her hand instinctively 
went up to the string of little amber 
beads upon her neck as if he were to 
snatch them from her. 

“I don’t know,” she said with hesita- 
tion. “I like to see jewels—on other 
people. I suppose they’re not more 
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useless and barbaric than a lot of other 
things that women delight in—men too. 
Whether they’re good or bad, barbaric 
or beautiful, depends, I fancy, on the 
way we think of them!” 

“Exactly,” said Sir Andrew, peeling 
an orange. ‘There's nothing really in 
them but a jaundiced ore and carbon 
turned to crystal. I should sooner 
have the gold of a dandelion, or this 
orange, and a drop of dew, for in them 
there is the destiny of ourselves— 
brief life, a little of the sun, and 
then—Phew!” He popped a part of 
the orange in his mouth and gulped 
like an all-devouring Providence. “I 
ean’t get into the soul of minerals and 
metals,” he proceeded, “except good, 
honest coal—the fire in it, you under- 
stand, eh?—and the old dead summers, 
and the primeval forest, and the tiger 
burning bright, and the flame wait- 
waiting, waiting, buried in the 
bowels of the earth. Now, I can bea 


” 


ing, 


tlower—— 

“Oh, you are perfectly ridiculous, 
Andy!” said his aunt. “IT wish, in- 
stead of being a flower, you would be 
sensible.” 

“No, dear aunt,” he said with a 
laugh, “it’s a jolly sight better fun to 
be a flower. Eh? I ean be a flower, 
if I look long enough at one, and I’ve 
looked at a rose and guessed all its 
feelings till my heart was almost 
breaking, to think that together, the 
rose and I, we should have that strange 
heat in us, and be so wonderful and 
weak, and bud, and grow, and bloom, 
and perish, except in the mind of that 
inscrutable skyey Gardener. Eh? 
But I never could be a diamond 
brooch; there’s nothing of me in it,— 
no human touch or tingle, no juice, no 
sense of tears, as in the commonest 
vegetable.” 

“As the onion,” broke in Maurice 
with his usual flippancy. “Diamonds 
are what you make of them in your 
mind, as Pen says. They are, 
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like everything else, a symbol——’ 

“True! true!” said the baronet reflect- 
ively. “I catch your point, Pen. 
Quite! Perhaps it isn’t always vulgar 
possession that makes folks eager for 
diamonds and emeralds. Eh? Every- 
thing material is the expression of a 
thought, particularly all precious 
things, like the flag, for instance, and 
diamonds may be a kind of poetry. 
Those sparkling stones typify a su- 
perlative and unearthly purity; all the 
dross of the earth is out of them; they 
ure nearly as imperishable as stars— 
why! they are just tiny stars when you 
come to think of it!’ 

“Pxactly! Polished up by your de- 
tested friend the iapidary,” suggested 
Maurice pleasantly. “There’s not a 
hint of poetry or the stars about your 
diamond till the lapidary brings it out 
with a wheel. That's like poetry, 
Pen; I took that priory of yours from 
a chapter in the ‘Old Statistical Ac- 
count of Scotland,’ where it was de- 
scribed by a man who was interested 
only in the lineal measurements of it 
and had no idea of its pathos; and I 
brooded on it as Sir Andrew did on the 
rose till it almost broke my heart. 
That's how poetry’s made. 

Point me out the way 
To any one particular beauteous star, 
And I will flit into it with my lyre, 
And make its silvery splendor pant 
with bliss. 
Yes, that’s how poetry's made.” 

“Perhaps it is,” she agreed. “But I 
think the poetry would be better if the 
priory had really been there, and you 
had actually seen it.” 

“I can always feel most poetic about 
a place I haven’t seen, or a voice I 
haven’t heard, as Milton could. or 
Keats—the other poets, you know.” 
said Maurice. 


“*Mombaza, and Quiloa, and Melind, 

And Sofala (thought Ophir), to the 
realm 

Of Congo.’ 


and 


‘Heard melodies are sweet, 
But those unheard 
Are sweeter——’” 


It was then that Penelope proved 
that apparently all in vain had been 
Norah’s introduction to the poets of 
her bvok-shelf and the influence of 
“Wilfred Ford.” She vehemently con- 
tended anew that the sense of poetry in 
things was just a satisfaction of a nat- 
ural human thirst, and that she 
that satisfaction for herself in a chapter 
of Isaiah or a popular old country song. 
It was all nonsense, she protested, with 
a heightened color, and at times a stag- 
ger on the edge of the high inflection 
now almost cured in her—it was all 
nonsense to imagine that a poet could 
dispense with truth, and make up for 
it with ornament, which was often an 
obscurity. It might give a versifier 
great delight to make ingenious poetry 
out of moonshine, but poetry so made 
would never quench the thirst so well 
as the verse of a simple psalm. There 
were single lines of the psalms, she 
said, that always made her cry—they 
touched the heart so! 

“The heart is not a very safe guide 
when it comes to poetry,”’ Reginald in- 
formed her. “What have we got heads 
for?” 

“My father would call 
phemy!” she cried. “You might as 
well say the same of You'll 
never get genuine poetry out of your 
head if it isn’t bubbling first of all 
from your heart, and none on earth 
ever really loved a woman or a poem 
except in his heart, however much he 
might admire them in his head.” 


got 


that blas- 


love. 


“Touche!” exclaimed Sir Andrew to 
the poet, delighted with the spirit of his 
protégée. “My boy, you're face to face 
with the oldest fact in the world, that 
the heart is an infinitely better guide 
for man or poet than the head. When 
I attempt a poem on my head it’s apt 
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to turn out a triolet or a villanelle, both 
charming forms of exercise, but 
scarcely to be called arterial.” 

The interruption gave Penelope time 
to recover a calmer mood, and she pur- 
sued her thesis now in a spirit of 
gaiety. It must be sad, she said quiz- 
zingiy to Maurice, to be a poet by pro- 
fession; to be going round all day and 
every day looking at things not full 
face with open eyes, but sideways, or 
upside down and through the eye- 
lashes, aiming at a state of mind, con- 
tinually torturing, not spontaneous 
thoughts but painfully constructed ones 
into pretty lines. One might as well 
be trying to fall in love or doing Mrs. 
Powrie’s fancy-work. 

“Tut! tut!” said the troubadour, with 
genuine vexation, “you’re giving ex- 
pression to the most commonplace opin- 
ions.” 

“That’s the kind I like; don’t you, Sir 
Andrew?” she inquired, with merry 
eagerness. 

“By George!” he said, “I do! Em-- 
phatically!' Haven’t I told you often, 
Norah? Every-day opinions are more 
likely to be in harmony with the mind 
of God than the opinions of the supe- 
rior people who scorn. them. I 
couldn’t convince you, but here Pen 
jumps to the truth instinctively.” 

“Oh, it isn’t a new discovery: vor 
populi, you know,” said Maurice. 

Norah said nothing; she was listening 
to the daring Pen with some umuse- 
ment. Aunt Amelia found the dis- 
cussion unedifying, and withdrew to 
the parlor with a novel where the is- 
sues were more obvious. A crimson- 
shaded lamp upon the table tinctured 
the room with a winy light through 
which the face of Penelope Colquhoun, 
surmounted by the umber masses of 
her hair, seemed like the face of some 
sunburnt calm Olympian creature. 
The cosy nest-like warmth of the room 
was rendered the more perceptible by 
the dash of rain at times upon the win- 
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dows; withdrawing himself for a mo- 
ment from the subject of their argu- 
ment, Sir Andrew thought with satis- 
faction of his hay-crop safe in 
rick. 

“You’ve helped to save my hay, you 
folk,” he remarked, “and that’s to more 
human purpose than making poetry, 
which, when I’m engaged on it myself 
with a pen, occasionally strikes me iu- 
dicrously as a childish game, so that I 
sometimes have to stop and laugh at 
myself. My own verse, Reggy, always 
reminds me, as Pen has said, of Mrs. 
Powrie’s fancy-work; she cuts up a 
useful thing to make it into something 
ornamental; I cut a happy thought, 
which is quite sufficient in itself, into 
four-line lengths, and make it a very 
indifferent stanza. The thought is 
none the nobler for the process, and 
I'd be better making hay.” 

“All flesh is grass—or hay, and the 
flesh of your beeves is the food on 
which you nourish yourself,” said 
Maurice. “It makes you live. And 
when are you most alive? When 
you’re elate with high poetic fancies. 
The poet gives you these directly; he 
provides a short-cut to the very top of 
life.” 

“With some assistance from the 
butcher,” said Sir Andrew. “But yes, 
I see your point. We must give the 
poets a chance, Penelope—capital fel- 
lows! I love them all—well, nearly 
all, if it’s only for their good inten- 
tions. If they happen to be obscure, 
and I miss an appeal to the heart in 
them, I find my reward in admiring 
my own intelligence in grasping what 
they mean. And a cultivated 
taste——”’ 

“What is a cultivated taste?” asked 
the girl, whose word or deed was never 
to be predicted. 

“It’s—it’s a cultivated taste,” he an- 
swered laughingly. “It’s one that’s in 
agreement with our own. But seri- 
ously, one doesn’t appreciate the finest 
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kind of poetry except by a cultivation 
of the taste.” 

“Like the sauces and fancy foods,” 
suggested Penelope mischievously, and 
Sir Andrew slapped his knee in a trans- 
port of delight at a shot from his own 
locker. 

“I remember! I remember!” he ex- 
claimed with animation. “It is your 
old defence of novel-reading. There’s 
something in it; haven’t I said so to 
you sometimes, Norah? But one can 
overeat one’s self; one can’t have too 
much poetry.” 

“I don’t agree with you at all,” re- 
plied Penelope. “My father always 
told us too much art, romance, or 
poetry, or music was a poison, a nar- 
cotic, and I’m sure it isn’t good for 
Mr. Maurice. If it was he wouldn't 
laugh at my getting a satisfaction 
which he can’t from Pope and ‘The 
Deserted Village.’ It may be bread- 
and-butter poetry, but it feeds me very 
well; it’s beautiful.” 

“What is Beauty?’ asked the poet 
senatorially. 

She hesitated for a moment, seemed 
to search ker mind, and then flung out 
the answer. “It’s anything that satisfies 
our own imagination and finds us at 
our best. Whatever it is, it’s some- 
thing in ourselves, and the things out- 
side ourselves only help us to find it 
out. God gives, but He does not 

Blackwood's Magazine. 
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carry home for you. Nothing in the 
world is in itself more beautiful than 
another: the shabbiest things are beau- 
tiful to somebody because—because 
they quench the thirst inside. 

“But some things quench more finely 
than others,” said Maurice. 

“Nothing beats plain water: there is 
only one wholesome kind of thirst and 
one condition of quenching.” 

“But hang it all, Pen!” protested the 
troubadour, that 
Shakespeare’s poems are beautiful.” 

“Do they know they are beautiful?” 
she asked quickly. 

“Well, no, of course not,” he admit- 
ted. 

“Then the beauty is in the reader’s 
mind,” maintained the eager advocate 
of the exclusively subjective. “And 
it makes me happy to know it is so, 
that everything is mine to make what 
I jike of it, that I can waken my sense 
of poetry and beauty by looking prop- 
erly at the commonest things on earth.” 

“My dear Penelope,” cried Sir An- 
drew, “who the devil told you that?’ 

“I think it’s very obvious; it’s the 
“Everyone in 


” 


“you must confess 


truth,” she answered. 
his heart believes it.” 

“It’s true! Of course it’s true; but 
for heaven’s sake let us not admit it, 
otherwise the Search were done and we 
were clods.” 


(To be continued.) 





LIFE IN LONDON: THE CIRCUS. 


The flowers heaped about the bronze 
fountain are for them. And so that 
they may have flowers all day long, 
older and fatter and shabbier women 
make their home round the fountain 
(modelled by a genius to the memory 
of one whose dream was to abolish the 
hardships of poverty), with a sugar-box 


for a drawing-room suite and a sack 
for a curtain; these needy ones live 
there, to the noise of water, with a 
secret society of newspaper-sellers, 
knowing intimately all the capacities of 
the sugar-box and sack; and on hot 
days they revolve round the fountain 
with the sun, for their only sunshade is 
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the shadow of the dolphins. On every 
side of their habituated tranquillity the 
odors of petrol swirl. The great 
gaudy-colored autobuses, brilliant as 
the flowers, swing and swerve and 
grind and sink and recover, and in the 
forehead of each is a blackened demon, 
tremendously preoccupied, and so small 
and withdrawn as to be often unno- 
ticed; and this demon rushes forward 
all day with his life in his hand and 
scores of other lives in his hand, for 
two pounds a week. When he stops by 
the fountain, he glances at the flowers 
unseeing, out of the depths of his ab- 
sorption. He is piloting 
the bright beings for whom the flowers 
are heaped. 

Stand on the steps of the fountain, 
and look between the autobuses and 
over the roofs of taxis and the shoul- 
ders of policemen, and you will see at 
every hand a proof that the whole 
glowing place, with its flags gaily wav- 
ing and its hubbub of rich hues, exists 
first and last for those same bright 
beings. If there is a cigar shop, if 
there is a necktie shop like Joseph’s 
coat, it is to enable the male to cut a 
dash with those beings. And the life 
insurance office—would it continue if 
there were no bright beings to be pro- 
vided for? And the restaurants! And 
the chemists! And the music-hall! 
The sandwich-men are walking round 
and round with the names of the most 
beauteous lifted high on their shoul- 
ders. The leather shop is crammed 
with dressing-cases and hat-boxes for 
them. The jeweller is offering solid 
gold slave-bangles (because they like 
the feel of the shackle) at six pound 
ten. 

And above all there is the great es- 
tablishment on the corner! An es- 
tablishment raised by tradition and 
advertisement and sheer skill to the 
rank of a national institution, famous 
from Calgary to the Himalayas, far 
more famous and beloved than even the 


cargoes of 
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greatest poets and philanthropists. An 
institution established on one of the 
seven supreme sites of the world! And 
it is all theirs, all for them! Colored 
shoes, colored frocks, colored necklaces, 
colored parasols, colored stockings, ja- 
bots, scents, hats, and all manner of 
flimsy stuffs whose names—such as 
Shantung—summon up in an instant 
the deep orientalism of the occident: 
the innumerable windows are a per- 
fect riot of these delicious affairs! Who 
could pass them by? This is a won- 
drous institution. Of a morning, be- 
fore the heat of the day, you can see 
coming out of its private half-hidden 
portals (net the ceremonious glazed 
doors) black-robed young girls, with 
their hair down their backs, and the 
free gestures learnt at school and not 
yet forgotten, skipping off on I know 
not what important errands, earning 
part of a livelihood already in the serv- 
ice of those others. And at its upper 
windows appear at times more black- 
robed girls, and disappear, like charm- 
ing prisoners in a castle. 

The beings for whom the place ex- 
ists come down all the curved vistas 
towards it, on foot or on wheel, all day 
in radiant droves. They are obliged 
at any rate to pass through it, for the 
Circus is their Clapham Junction, and 
the very gate of finery. Impossible 
to miss it! It leads to all coquetry, 
and all delights and dangers. And not 
only down the vistas are they coming, 
but they are shot along subterranean 
tubes, and hurried through endless pas- 
sages, and flung up at last by lifts 
from the depths into the open air. And 
when you look at them you are com- 
pletely baffled. Because they are Eng- 
lish, and the most mysterious women 
on earth, save the Scandinavians. You 
cannot get at their secret; it consists in 
an impenetrable ideal. With the 
Latin you do come in the end to the 
solid marble of Latin practicalness; the 
Latin is perfectly unromantic. But the 
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romanticism of these English is some- 
thing so recondite that no research and 
no analysis can approach it. Ibsen 
could never have made a play out of a 
Latin woman; but I tell you that, for 
me, every woman stepping off an auto- 
bus and exposing her ankles and her 
character as she dodges across the 
Circus, has the look in her face of an 
Ibsen heroine; she emanates romance 
and enigma; she is the potential main- 
spring of a late-Ibsen drama, the kind 
whose import no critic is ever quite 
sure of. This it is to be Anglo- 
Saxon, and hérein is one of the grand 
major qualities of the streets of Lon- 
don. 

They are in this matter, I do believe, 
all alike, these creatures. You may 
encounter one so ugly and mannish and 
grotesque that none but an Englishman 
could take her to his arms, and even 
she has the ineffable romantic gaze. 
All the countless middle-aged women 
who support circulating libraries have 
it; the hair of a woman of fifty blows 
about her face romantically. All the 
nice, youngish married women have it, 
those who think they know a thing or 
And as for the girls, the young 
girls, they show a romantic naiveté 
which transcends belief; they are so 
fresh and so virginal and so loose- 
limbed and so obsessed by a myste- 
rious ideal that really (you think) the 
street is too perilous a place for them. 
And yet they go confidently about, 
either alone, or in couples, or with 
young men at bottom as simple as 
themselves, and naught happens to 
them; they must be protected by their 
idealism. And now and then you will 
see a woman who is strictly and truly 
chic, in the extreme French sense—an 
amazing spectacle in our city of sloppy 
women who, while dreaming of dress 
for ten hours a day, cannot even make 
their blouses fasten decently—and this 
chic Parisianized creature herself will 
have kept her idealistic gaze! They 
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all keep it. They die with it at sev- 
enty-five. Whatever adventure occurs 
to an Englishwoman, she remains spir- 
itually innocent and naive. The Circus 
is bathed in the mood of these quali- 
ties 

Towards dark it alters and is still 
the same. See it after the perform- 
ances on a matinée day, surging with 
heroines. See it at eight o’clock at 
night, a packed mass of taxis and au- 
tomobiles, each the casket of a ro- 
mautic creature, hurrying in pursuit of 
that ideal without a name. Later, the 
place is becalmed, and scarcely an Ing- 
lishwoman is to be seen in it until after 
the theatres, when once again it is na- 
tionalized and feminized to an intense 
degree. The shops are black, and the 
flower-sellers have gone; but the elec- 
tric skysigns are in violent 
and there is light enough to see those 
baffling faces as they flash or wander 
by. And the trains are now bearing 
the creatures away in the deep-laid 
tubes. 

And then there comes an hour when 
the hidden trains have ceased, and the 
“autobuses have nearly ceased, and the 
bright beings have withdrawn them- 
selves until the morrow; and now, on 
all the footpaths of the Circus, move 
crowded processions of men young and 
old, slowly, as though in the perform- 
ance of a rite. It leads to nothing, 
this tramping; it serves no end: it is 
merely idiotic, in a peculiarly Anglo- 
Saxon way. But only heavy rain can 
interfere with it. It persists obsti- 
nately. And the reason of it is that 
the Circus is the Circus. And after 
all, though idiotic, it has the merit and 
significance of being instinctive. The 
Circus symbolizes the secret force 
which drives forward the social organ- 
ism through succeeding stages of evo- 
lution. The origin of every effort can 
be seen at some time of day emerging 
from a crimson autobus in the Circus, 
or speeding across the Circus in a green 
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taxi. The answer to the singular 
conundrum of the City is to be found 
early or late in the Circus. The im- 
ponderable spirit of the basic fact of 
society broods in the Circus for ever. 
Despite all changes, there is no change. 
I say no change. You may gaze into 
the jeweller’s shop at the gold slave- 
bangles, which cannot be dear at six 
The Nation. 


pound ten, since they express the secret 
attitude of an entire sex. And then 
you may turn and gaze at the face 
of a Suffragette, with her poster and 
her armful of papers, and her quiet 
voice and her mien of pride. And you 
may think you see a change funda- 
mental and terrific. Look again. 
Arnold Bennett. 
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Fifty years ago it would have been 
possible to say that the Empire pos- 
sessed no poetry at all save that which 
was actually or essentially English. 
The time was not yet come when Can- 
adians and Australians and South Af- 
ricans, having ceased to think of them- 
selves as merely types of the English- 
man errant, would wish to hear their 
national aspirations and inspirations 
expressed in the language of poetry— 
the only language that gives to words 
the force and substance of actions and 
living things. Meanwhile they were 
content to read the poetry of the home- 
land (in pirated editions), and if they 
had any money to throw away on what 
seemed the mere luxuries of living, they 
bought the works of those local rhyme- 
sters who were most faithful in their 
imitations of the Dii Majores of English 
literature. So that the poetical pio- 
neer was either starved into silence or 
constrained to adapt himself and his 
wares to the requirements of the 
market. More often than not, it 
would appear, he chose the less worthy 
part. On any other assumption it 
would be difficult to explain how and 
why Canada, for example, produced so 
many “sedulous apes” of the manner- 
isms of Scott and Burns and other pop- 
ular masters in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. It is terrible to 
think how many of these indefatigable 


and indistinguishable versifiers were 
complimented with the title of “The 
Canadian Burns”—at least it would be 
terrible if we had not been taught to 
accept the Scottish gift of adaptability 
as a great Imperial asset. One at least 
of these copyists carried the flattery 
of imitation a thought too far; for he 
painted the Laurentian hills purple, 
forgetting that heather grows only in 
one place in all Canada—the sylvan 
ambuscade near Halifax, where the 
Highland regiments were wont to camp 
in the open season of the year. 
Nowadays all such poor, painstaking 
umbrae can be forgiven and forgotten; 
each of the three greater Dominions 
has its own national school of litera- 
ture in becoming, if not as yet in be- 
ing, and Swinburne’s hope that they 
will give us truly great poets should 
presently be realized. Even where 
the grim word “development” covers 
the multitude of the materialist’s sins, 
lumberjacks and roustabouts et hoc 
genus omne will read books of verse and 
put a rasping thumb on a line they 
like (which is almost always good of 
its kind), and say, “That hits me right.” 
As everybody knows who has lived 
with them, there is often a treasure of 
true poetry in those who are busy with 
the spade-work and axe-work of Em- 
pire-making. “Bitter as a dying man’s 
sweat is the water of that lake” (West- 
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ern Canada); “Three dead fellows went 
by sitting on a wave and warming 
theirselves in the moonlight” (New- 
foundland); “Belonging to himself, but 
not meddlesome, like an old man kan- 
garoo” (Australia); “Can’t see through 
her any more’n through a diamond, but 
you can trust her’ (South Africa)— 
here are some specimens of the poetic 
sayings that can be picked up on the 
frontiers of Imperial civilization. 
(Coventry Patmore discovered the 
fuurth for himself.) The givers of such 
gifts, indeed, might themselves have 
been poets of the Empire under an- 
other dispensation; however that may 
be, they are sound critics of all poetry 
below the plane of thunders and splen- 
dors; at all times they can appreciate 
the “sad earnestness and vivid exact- 
ness,” to use Cardinal Newman's 
phrase, which are the characteristics of 
the poetry that is nearer akin to sculp- 
ture than to music or painting. Work- 
ers all their lives, they expect the poet’s 
words to be as good as their own 
works; wisely they prefer to roses the 
attar of roses, valuing a quintessential 
love-song of Burns more than all the 
amorist’s still-fading flowers of acted 
anguish. “It don’t ketch me nohow,” 
said a Western critic sitting by his 
watch-fire in a land where the rivers 
flew over the brink of evening. = 
guess it’s one of yer button-hole 
pieces.” (He had seen wired hot-house 
flowers in a florist’s shop at Winnipeg, 
so painfully erect and expanded.) In 
England, alas! the love of true poetry 
has been trodden out of the working 
man by his own hungry generations. 
It was not so in “Merrie England,” but 
the antique merriment, an abiding and 
by no means inarticulate joy of living, 
has long ago departed. But whither? 
Into those far-off lands, of course, 
which are still demi-Englands from the 
poet’s, if not from the politician’s, 
point of view, where the wage-earner 
is once more in touch with Mother- 
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earth—so that the Herculean worry 
will not throw him yet awhile—and is 
his own man again and has time for 
the love of living which is the root of 
all poetic wisdom. The criticism of the 
man in touch with the stern sweet real- 
ities of life, wheresoever it has been 
sought systematically in the Dominions, 
has been a salutary influence in the 
evolution of national poetry. The pow- 
erful and wholesome effect of the 
Sydney Bulletin, which is read from 
cover to cover by working men on 
every shore of the Pacific (it has been 
seen as far inland as the lumber-camps 
of Northern Ontario), is a case in 
point. It is a newspaper and must 
live like other newspapers; that is to 
says, it must purvey the matter which 
the vast majority of its readers, toilers 
in the bush and by the seashore and in 
the porphyry depths, are willing to 
take in exchange for their hard hard- 
earned cash. Yet it can afford to 
print and pay for at a fair price all 
manner of home-made verses ranging 
from the grim, gaunt stuff of the lat- 
ter-day Realists to the latest Idealist, 
some of whose melodies, such as— 


What needs it then we stand so long 
agazing, 
And do not our lips mingle 
Since our hearts, so long single, 
Have married as if in a dream amaz- 


ing 


might have been transcribed out_of a 
newly-discovered [Elizabethan song- 
book, full of paraphrases of Italian 
madrigals. This unblinking journal 
has bred in the native-born mind a 
healthy distaste for the sentimentality 
and jangling rhetoric (Swinburne’s mu- 
sic rendered on cowbells) of Adam 
Lindsay Gordon, no longer regarded in 
Australia as the first and last of Aus- 
tralian poets. No such journal exists 
in Canada, or could exist in South Af- 
rica yet awhile. Yet here and there, 
as in Australia, the force of open-air 
criticism is exerted in many a journal- 
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istic poet’s corner—with the result al- 
ready that we need not fear the ad- 
vent of a second Heavysage or a sec- 
ond Pringle. Heavysage, it is true, 
knew how to handle the heavy vow- 
els—a trick of technique much neg- 
lected in these days. He is a kind 
of prosody. Pringle described popu- 
lous landscapes which can never be 
seen again, with the vociferous accu- 
racy of an auctioneer. He is a kind 
of history. 

Yet although such healthy and 
homely influences are working up from 
under, as the clean savor of the soil 
ascends to the large and luminous 
stars of an evening in the Continental 
Dominions, Canada and Australia and 
South Africa are not yet poetical inde- 
pendencies. They are still demi-Eng- 
lands. Not because the yearning for 
the sights and sounds of the English 
countryside and all its beauty of memo- 
rial is still a drone-note of repining in 
the work of those who still feel they 
are exiles—a feeling that may endure, 
so mistress-like is the Motherland for- 
saken by their fathers, even to the sec- 
ond and third generation. There is, 
indeed, a touch of this bitter-sweet sen- 
timent in the work of the most Cana- 
dian of Canadian poets. They are all 
haunted by England, even’ those 
whose ancestors were transplanted 
across the Atlantic three centuries ago. 
Even Bliss Carmen, who is the Words- 
worth of Canada-by-the-sea, must re- 
vere the English muse of daffodils and 
nightingales and warm, green hills, and 
so confess 
There is no common fame of her 
Upon the corners, yet some word 
Of her most secret heritage 
Her lovers from her lips have heard. 


Indeed not one of the poets of the 
wider shores but uses her diction as 
his mother-tongue when he turns from 
the world about him to look into the 
other world of the human heart. When 
he is making pictures of all that lies 
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without he cannot ignore the birds and 
beasts and flowers of his native 
wilderness. Goldenrod and wattle, 
gophers and wombats, bobolinks and 
mopokes—if he would, he could not 
keep them out of his descriptive verse. 
The occasional English reader looks 
askance at their queer unfamiliar 
names—gargoyles of verbiage that for 
him have no ulterior significance. 
Word-play would have been easier for 
the Canadian or Australian poet if these 
creatures had been named more eu- 
phoniously, less fantastically. How- 
ever, he does his duty by them all 
even at the cost of saying, for singing 
it was out of the question— 
Before the Alcheringa sighed 
In Australia desolate, 
The Kookaburra, agog, descried 
The tangled threads of Fate. 

It is a pity that the “wise, unruffled, 
droll bird of the Never Never” has been 
handicapped by the gift of a name so 
ungainly and unwieldy. Feathered 
Socrates as he is with his dialectical 
beak and never-failing irony, the kook- 
aburra has no future in poetry; he 
cannot hope to hold his own against the 
ordinary owl at the odds of three such 
syllables. 

Manifestly there were more reasons 
than one why, when he comes to write 
of the things within, the poet of the Do- 
minions must needs think in terms of 
the older symbolism. There are no 
daisies in his sere pastures, no night- 
ingales in his gaunt woodlands. Yet 
for him the daisy remains the symbol 
of simplicity gazing open-eyed; the 
nightingale still typifies the passion 
that may not sleep. Until he has in- 
vented a syrabolism of his own, as in- 
digenous and inevitable as the English 
poet’s, his natural school of poetry is 
not yet in being. The deftest use of 
“local coloring” will not suffice. He 
must open the door of his heart as well 
as that of his studio to the bobolink or 
the mopoke. He must follow the ex- 
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ample of Archibald Lampman, the 
“poet’s poet” of Canada, and as loving 
an observer of birds and flowers as the 
late Lord de Tabley, who wrote a 
charming set of interlinked sonnets to 
the frogs that sing unceasingly from 
early spring to harvest-time in every 
lake and pond and secret slough from 
end to end of Canada. All day and 
all night their song fills the passing 
time with arabesqueries of shimmering 
sound. Rightly are these water-sing- 
ers called “Canadian nightingales,” and 
the most loving-careful of Canada’s 
poets praises them aright:— 


In those mute days, when spring was 
in her glee, 
And hope was strong, we know not 
why or how, 
And earth, the mother, dreamed with 
brooding brow, 
Musing on life and what the hours 
might be 
When love should ripen to maternity, 
Then like high flutes in silvery inter- 
change, 
Ye piped with voices still and sweet 
and strange, 
And ever as ye piped, on every tree 
The great buds swelled; among the 
pensive woods 
The spirits of first flowers awoke and 
flung 
From buried faces the close-fitting 
hoods, 
And listened to your piping till they 
fell; 
The frail spring beauty, with her per- 
fumed bell, 
The wind flower, and the spotted ad- 
der tongue. 


An Australian poet, who also knew the 
creatures of his wilderness by heart, 
was the late Victor Daley—to whom, 
rather than to Gordon, the English 
reader should resort for the true pathos 
of Australian life. See how the un- 
English trees of a sick, Southern val- 
ley enter into his unhappiness :— 

And I saw sorrow everywhere 


In blackened trees and rust-red ferns, 
Blasted by bush-fires and the sun; 
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And by the salt flood—salt as tears— 
Where the wild apple trees hung low, 
.\nd evermore stooped down to stare 
At their drowned shadows in the wave, 
Wrinuging their knotted hands of woe; 
And the dark swamp-oaks, row on 
row, 

Lined either bank—a sombre train 
Of mourners with down-streaming hair. 
Here is the new symbolism in the mak- 
ing. And something of the same 
process is discernible in several South 
African poems. Until a nation is at 
one with the genius loci, the work of 
creating a system of poetic symbolism 
cannot be completed. To-day the 
Canadian poet loves Nature; the Aus- 
tralian loves and loathes her; the South 
African has only just emerged from the 
exile’s mood of sheer loathing; whereas 
the English poet loves and is loved by 
Nature in a marriage without any 
amazement. 

Here the perplexing question pre- 
sents itself. How can nations using 
the same language ever be said to pos- 
sess national schools of literature? But 
there is no denying that the English 
spoken in the Dominions has been 
slowly but surely diverging from that 
spoken in England. The process of 
differentiation is working along three 
lines; variations of pronunciation and 
intonation, changes in the meanings of 
familiar words, the birth of new 
phrases and the death of old ones are 
constantly occurring.  It.is important 
to note that the cultivation of poetry in 
the Dominions is acting as a cheek 
on the process in question. The his- 
tory of French-Canadian speech illus- 
trates this point admirably. For a 
century and a half the French-Cana- 
dians were out of touch with the lit- 
erary life of Mother-France, and as a 
result their language was becoming 
crowded with what appeared the worst 
kind of provincialisms to the educated 
Frenchman. Of late years, largely as 
a result of the creation of a national 
school of poetry in Quebec, this tend- 
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ency has been aimost entirely arrested. 
French-Canadians still say or write 
quitter insteai of s’on aller, and use 
méle in a cruder sense than is cus- 
tomary in France. But, thanks to 
Crémazie and Fréchette and William 
Chapman—all of them popular poets at 
home and respected even by the French 
academics—the language of this 
“Greater Normandy” is now no longer 
in danger from the contaminations of 
the market-place. Fréchette, whose 
noble salutation to the Imperial flag— 


Devant l’esprit humain en marche 
Mainte fois son pli rayonna, 
Comme la Colombe de l’Arche, 
Ou comme I’Eclair du Sina, 


entitles him to be remembered as a 
poet of the Empire, seldom admitted 
an indigenous idiom into his verse. 
William Chapman, his successor as the 
ofticial laureate of the only lasting-ripe 
colony of France, is nearer still to the 
centre. But it is in the poems of 
Emile Nelligan, the Chatterton of 
French (not merely French-Canadian) 
literature, that we find the nearest 
approach to the innermost intimacies of 
French style. Indeed, the cleverest 
critic could not say which shore of the 
Atlantic saw the birth of some of his 
poems. Verlaine himself might have 
made this saddest rendering of the 
doomed lad’s old-young pessimism :— 


Pour ne pas voir choir les roses 
d’automne 

Cloitre ton cceur mort en mon cceur 
tué 

Vers des soirs souffrants mon deuil 
s’est rué 

Purallément au mois monotone. 


Le carmin pAle de la fleur détonne 

Dans le bois dolent de roue ponctué. 

Pour ne pas voir choir les roses 
d’automne 

Cloitre ton coeur mort en mon cceur 
tué. 


Lia-bas, les cyprés ont l’aspect atone; 
A leur ombre on est vite habitué, 
Sous terre un lit frais s’ouvre situé 
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Nous y dormirons tous deux, ma mig- 
ponne. 
Pour ne pas voir choir les roses 
d’automne. 

It is a fine piece of craftsmanship; see, 
for example, how the notes are flat- 
tened so as to suggest that the singer 
is too weary to sing in tune. It is 
impossible to explain the sudden ap- 
pearance of this wonderful woful 
youth. We merely know that he hap- 
pened. But he and _. his happier 
brothers-in-art have for ever prevented 
the language of Quebec from degener- 
ating into a species of French Taal 
such as is found in New Orleans and 
the Mauritius. As for the Taal, that 
Wayworn and debased form of Dutch, 
nothing can save it from extinction in 
the end. The best efforts of Reitz 
and Malan and the rest have left it a 
linguistic curiosity. 

After all, the Empire’s separate 
schools of poetry need be national only 
in matter, not in manner. They will 
lose nothing by keeping the English 
language pure and undefiled so far as 
may be. Why should we not have a 
united Empire in literature? Uniform- 
ity comes from without, but unity from 
within. Even to-day we can say at a 
glance that one poem is Canadian and 
a second Australian, and a third South 
African. Each of the greater Domin- 
ions has its especial strength. The 
Canadian poets are pre-eminent in the 
interpretation of the scenery that is half 
man-made and half Nature-made, half 
on earth and half in the sky. Here is 
Duncan Campbell Scott’s impression of 
Ottawa before the dawn:— 


The stars are stars of morn; a keen 
wind wakes 

The birches on the slope; the distant 
hills 

Rise in the vacant North; the Chau- 
diére fills 

The calm with its hushed roar; the 
river takes 

An unquiet rest, and a bird stirs, and 
shakes 
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The morn with music; a snatch of song 
thrills 

From the river; and the air clings and 
chills. 

Fair in the South, fair as a shrine 
that makes 

The wonder of a dream, imperious 
towers 

Pierce and possess the sky, guarding 
the halls 

Where our young strength is welded 
strenuously; 

While in the East, the star of morn- 
ing dowers 

The land with a large tremulous light 
that falls 

A pledge and presage of our destiny. 


There the bird of the Laurentian 
dawn sings: “Canada, Canada, sweet 
sweet Canada”; well may its song be 
the leit-motiv of the land’s poetic won- 
derment. To Australia we look for 
etchings, Méryon-like in avoidance of 
prettiness, of those nameless men who 
toil and moil in the vanguard of the 
war against the brute forces of a 
grudging and malignant desolation— 
each line to fall slow and heavy as a 
bead of sweat. And we get what we 
want from Henry Lawson in “Out 
Back,” which is more than realism, be- 
ing bitter reality— 


He begged his way on the parched 
Paroo and the Warrego tracks 
once more 

And lived like a dog, as the swag- 
men do, till the western stations 
shore; 

But men were many, and sheds were 
full, for work in the town was 
slack— 

The traveller never got hands in wool, 
though he tramped for a year Out 
Back. 

In stifling noons when his back was 
wrung by its load, and the air 
seemed dead, 

And the water warmed in the bag 
that hung to his aching arm like 
lead; 

Or in times of flood, when plains were 
seas, and the scrubs were cold and 
black, 
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He ploughed in mud to his trembling 
knees, and paid for his sins Out 
Back. 

And dirty and careless and old he 
wore, as his lamp of hope grew 
dim; 

He tramped for years till the swag he 
bore seemed part of himself to 
him. 

As a bullock drags in the sandy ruts, 
he followed the dreary track 

With never a thought but to reach the 
huts when the sun went down Out 
Back. 


From New Zealand Arthur Adams— 
a Rodiniste in blank verse when he 
writes it—imagines and hacks out of 
fire-rock the essential] Australian. 


His heart a sudden tropic flower, 
He loves and loathes within an hour. 
Rearing his cities in the sand, 
He builds where even God has banned. 
With green a continent he crowns, 
And stars a wilderness with towns. 
His gyves of steel the great plain 
wears: 
With paths the distanees he snares. 
But if there be no goal to reach? 
The way lies open, dawns beseech. 
Enough that he lay down his load 
A little further on the road. 
So, toward undreamt-of destinies 
He slouches down the centuries. 
It would be pleasant to get a similar 
definition of the essential Canadian 
from an observer at a distance suffi- 
cient for  disinterestedness. One 
American writer, seeing that Canadian 
nationality is fire in snow, has spoken 
of his subtropical Puritanism. But 
Bliss Carmen’s couplets make a pretty 
parallel. 


Asking nothing, revealing nought, 
But minting his words from a fund 
of thought, 
Of the mettled breed, yet abhorring 
strife 
And full of the mellow juice of life, 
A taster of wine with an eye for a 
maid, 
Never too bold, never afraid, 
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Never heart-whole, never heart-sick 
(These are the things I worship in 
Dick), 
A lover of books, but a reader of man, 
No cynic and no charlatan. 
Who never defers and never demands, 
But, smiling, takes his word in his 
hands. 
There is nothing finer in the poetry of 
the Dominions, the greater and the 
less, than the “Passing of the Forest,” 
by W. P. Reeves, but no excerpt can 
give a just idea of it. Newfoundland 
as yet has nothing to give but folk- 
songs and coasting rhymes. And, 
finally, from South Africa we may take 
Kingsley Fairbridge’s Homeric epi- 
sode of Makumbo Rashumba’s fight 
with the lion, whom he slew with his 
naked hands and by whom he was 
slain, a glorious decision. 
Makumbo Rashumba, the shield of the 
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So deep was his voice that the soot on 
the thatching 

Dropped down when he told of the war 
of Matshanga; 

The stars would fall down when he 
sang in the night-time; 

The mountains would shake to his step 
in the war-dance; 

He was the lion! The stealer of cat- 
tle! 

The thunder of battles! The sun on 
the gardens! 

The strongest of men! But— 

Now where hast thou gone to, 

Makumbo Rashumba? 


So that, each after his kind, the poets 
of the Dominions are bringing us treas- 
ures worthy of remembrance. They 
have yet, it may be, to learn how to 
cut their gems so that the fire within 
issues in a single-hearted ray. But, 
howsoever rudely cut or even uncut, 
their words have the weight and hard- 
ness of precious stones. 





THE MASTER OF CARRICK. 


In Four CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER I. 


The teller of a tale, it would seem, 
is like one who sets out into a maze, in- 
asmuch as he sees his beginning clearly 
enough, and a way leading from it some 
little distance. But so soon as he is out 
of sight of the entrance he is speedily 
lost, and can no longer discern the false 
path from the true; and when at last 
he is arrived at the heart he falls into 
some doubt if he be indeed there, nor 
can he recall the steps by which he 
could have reached any such place. 

I think that by these first words of 
mine I have made it so clear that I am 
a schoolmaster that there can be little 
need to state as much now. (I that 
have taken it upon me to tell this tale 
am Andrew MacConnachie, at your 
service for just so far as I can serve, 
with an Arts degree from St. Andrews, 
and nigh upon forty years of teaching 
dunderheads in the Bishopshire. I 


have lived in the village of Scotsbrig, 
which is just such a place as you may 
imagine, for more years than I care to 
think, and in all that time we have had 
nothing but such little turmoils as vex 
a countryside—except in this affair of 
the Master and his wooing. They are 
all gone now of whom I shall speak in 
these pages—the Master killed, as I like 
to think, on the field of battle (though 
evil tongues have it otherwise), and 
old Nicoll the minister, and Ailie, poor 
lass, his daughter. And James Stuart 
too, that we call the Old Pretender, has 
had his day (though they tell me we 
shall hear more yet of his party); and 
here is the old dominie left to his pipe 
and his thoughts and the long Bishop- 
shire evenings. And in truth to this 
day I cannot bring myself to pass a 
verdict on these two principals in our 
little tragedy, or say once and for all 
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who was in the wrong; for God knows 
what the Master would have done had 
the cards fallen his way, or how far 
he would have stood square to his 
promises; and God knows what thought 
for him Ailie really had, and how much 
she just went with the stream. If I 
were old Mr. Nicoll I should tell you 
that a day would come when we should 
know all these things; but, as it is, I 
doubt they are gone for all time, and I 
think it may be just as well. 

I think I may fairly judge myself 
competent to tell this tale, for I taught 
the Master all through his boyhood, 
and I had his confidence, as I believe, 
to the last. I should, therefore, be 
entitled to pronounce an opinion of his 
character, and I am not going to sug- 
gest that he was anything of a para- 
gon. But, on the other hand, I know 
he was never half the villain the ill- 
natured talk of the countryside has 
made him. Gossip—and I fear, too, 
history—has painted him black enough; 
but I knew him for a lad with more 
than one saving grace in him if one 
could but charm it out, and more than 
one lovable quality where there was 
any affection in return. I make large 
excuse for him on the grounds that his 
mother died when he was very young, 
that he had no companions of his own 
age and rank; while his father, Lord 
Carrick, was a hard and unapproachable 
man; and that the Grahams of Carrick 
have from all time been a hard-living, 
hot-headed family. We have a say- 
ing in the Bishopshire that has it, 
“Cross the de’il afore the laird o’ Car- 
rick;” and in good truth the family 
temper was appalling. And in this 
respect Mr. Robert, the Master, was no 
better than the worst; but for all that 
he was a brave lad and a true, and no 
more capable of half the ill deeds they 
tell in his name than I am myself. If 
he was quick to anger, he was quick 
to see the right or to forgive; and if 
he had the natural faults of youth, he 
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would have shaken them off with it. 
They tell me of a degenerate life in 
the Courts of France; but I say he 
died bravely at Sheriffmuir, and no 
mortal man will ever persuade me oth- 
erwise. As for Ailie, I shall speak 
of her in good time; for of her I am not 
so sure. 

It occurs to me here that the name 
of the Bishopshire may fall strange on 
some ears, and indeed that is little to 
be wondered at, for I have met men and 
women no farther away than the East 
of Fife who knew of no such place. It 
is reached, for all that, simply enough; 
for if you set your face northward 
from Edinburgh and cross the Forth at 
the Queen’s Ferry, and from there take 
the North Road till you come to the 
westmost ridge of Benarty Hill, you 
will see it all before you like a map or 
a pattern on a cloth. It runs all 
along the east shore of Lochleven, 
sweeping up in a smooth curve to the 
slopes of the Bishop’s Hill, which lies 
like an arm thrown round it all. I 
have lived in it now long enough to 
know all its moods, from the midsum- 
mer days when one can hardly bear to 
look at the white crags on the hills, 
and the long shadowy summer even- 
ings, to the bitter January afternoons 
when the cloud-shadows chase each 
other across the loch and the snow- 
winds come down in some wild rant 
from Perthshire. I tell you all this 
to show you what sort of background 
you are to make for my story; and for 
Scotsbrig you are to picture to yourself 
a long straggle of cottages by the road- 
side, none too soundly or skilfully built. 
The school is at one end, and at the 
other, beside the cross-roads where they 
say there are murderers’ bones buried, 
is the manse where Ailie Nicoll and her 
father lived. The kirk and kirkyard 
of Carrick are a little distance down 
the road to the east, and farther on in 
the same direction is the Castle, as 
the folks here call it, though it is no 
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more than a fair-sized mansion-house, 
and none too well kept even at that. 
Below you is the fine sweep of the 
loch, with the island that never looks 
anything but dark and gloomy, and on 
the other side the long line of the hill 
shuts you away, as it were, from all 
the world. 

It were meet that I should start out 
upon this narrative with some striking 
incident, for that is the manner, I be- 
lieve, in which all good tales begin; but 
if that be indeed a canon of this 
troublesome art, then my story must 
needs break it, for the only picture I 
have to show you is my worthy self 
laboring along the rough road that 
leads from Scotsbrig to Castle Carrick. 
For I think this tale may best begin 
on that autumn morning, though what 
business it was that took me there 
has long since escaped my memory. I 
make no doubt, however, that it was 
something very weighty, and in all 
probability something long put off, for 
no man held interview with old Lord 
Carrick if he could reasonably stay at 
home. 

The Castle stands high, and one can 
see it all the way from the village, but 
it is not till one reaches the gate that 
the poverty of the house of Graham 
makes itself felt. Here one comes 
upon a pair of chipped and weather- 
worn stone dogs perched very drunk- 
enly upon two cracked green pillars; 
the gate itself was destroyed by a fall- 
ing tree some sixty years ago, and 
was never replaced, and from each pil- 
lar there spreads away along the road- 
side that dreariest of sights, a broken- 
down stone dike. There are whins and 
saplings pushing themselves through 
the stones, and away down the straight, 
weed-grown avenue the so-called Castle 
shows itself—a long rickle of a place, 
with small windows and a _ pointed 
gable above the door. The grounds 


were a wilderness, and the house for 
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the most part unfurnished, yet never 
was there a prince or a duke who gazed 
on his estates with half the compla- 
cency of old Lord Carrick. He would 
speak with an air of “the lands of Car- 
rick” as if they ran from Forth to Tay, 
though as a matter of fact I could 
never ascertain that they existed at all; 
and he would boast of his family, 
which was certainly old enough, 
though never any too well-behaved. 
He had dreams of one day restoring the 
fallen fortunes of his house, and I dare 
say that to that end he took some 
strange schemes in hand. For he was 
a shrewd old fox, and like the oldest 
foxes little seen abroad; but I have al- 
ways fancied that he plotted much in 
his lair. 

On the morning of which I am speak- 
ing I was hardly well past the gate 
when I saw coming towards me the fa- 
miliar figure of the Master. Mr. Rob- 
ert—for so I always called him—was 
very tall and very broadly built for his 
years, which at this time might be 
twenty-three or four, but he walked 
with a stoop which marred the effect 
of his carriage, and together with the 
heavy expression of his face gave him 
a name for more coarseness or sullen- 
ness than he actually had. On this 
occasion I who knew him had little 
need to be told that he was in one of 
his vilest humors, for he had drawn all 
his brows into his eyes, and his un- 
der-jaw was thrust forward to the 
point of cracking. He made at first 
as though to pass me by without a 
word, and then suddenly planted him- 
self right in my path. 

“Weel, MacConnachie,” said he. “I’m 
dune wi'’t noo.” For it was his way to 
drop into the rough speech of the dis- 
trict at his pleasure, though I taught 
him to speak King George’s English as 
well as most in the country; but he 
found that at times the Scotch annoyed 
his father, and, besides, I think that he 
liked it. 
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“Done with what, Mr. Robert?” 
said I. 

“I’m dune wi't a’,” said he. “And 
as for yon donnert auld carle’—— 

“Mr. Robert! Mr. Robert!” I cried, 
“you must not speak so of your father. 
He”’—— 

“I'll speak how I choose,” said he, 
“and I'll no’ seek your permission, 
MacConnachie—nor his either. What 
I say I'll do, or my name’s no more 
Rab Graham o’ Carrick. If I say I’m 
to have a lass I'll ha’e her, and no’ a 
man on this side o’ Fife ’ll stop me.” 

With that I began to see at last how 
the wind blew, for the Bishopshire gos- 
sip runs quick, and rumor had been 
rife enough; and I saw that this was 
no ordinary quarrel that had broken 
out between father and son, but one 
that was like to take some laying. 
For you may tell a young man that he 
is an ignoramus in most things, and he 
will only laugh at you; but tell him 
he has made a fool of himself in his 
choice of a woman and you have 
raised up a devil. 

“Ah!” I said, “so, is it? They say 
in the village it is Ailie Nicoll.” 

“Mistress Alison Nicoll!” he roared. 
“I’ve heard her miscalled enough for 
one morning. Well, then, it is Ailie 
Nicoll, and it’s Lady Carrick she’s to 
be, and my father can flee ower the 
Bishop’s Hill if that disna suit him.” 

“But, Mr. Robert,” I reminded him, 
“your first duty is always to your 
father. He is an older man than you, 
and you must just be guided.” 

“Ay, ay,” he said, more quietly, but 
with a terrible bitterness, “there you 
go with your texts and your precepts. 
Much good they’ve done you, and 
much they'll do me. *Sdeath, man, 
can ye no’ see how it is? My mind’s 
made up. _ MTI'll have what I want or 
nothing.” 

“But your father’——I began again. 

“Ay, ay,” he broke in impatiently. 
“My father, my father—aye my father! 
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I tell ye I don’t give that puddock- 
stool for my father. Look ye here, 
MacConnachie, am I still a bairn at 
your school, or am I a man?” 

“You have arrived at what are 
usually called years of discretion, Mr. 
Robert,” I said. 

“No doubt,” said he; “no doubt. And 
I suppose that’s why I’m girded round 
by a pack of havering old hens aye 
eacklin’ about nothing.” 

“Mr. Robert,” I said, “if you are 
going to speak like that I must say 
good-day. Neither my rank nor yours 
will permit of my remaining.” 

“Well, say good-day, then,” said he, 
still sulking, “and be done with it. 
Away and see my father and hear his 
words of wisdom.” 

“I am just going,” I said. “But for 
your own sake, Mr. Robert, and, if I 
may venture to say it, for mine, don’t 
go making yourself the laughing-stock 
of the countryside for the sake of a 
minister’s daughter.” 

I thought for an instant he was go- 
ing to jump down my throat, but his 
face changed suddenly. It was these 
sudden changes that made the real 
charm—perhaps the only charm—of his 
nature. 

“MacConnachie,” he said, “I’ve been 
rude to you, and you're a good soul, and 
I’m sorry for it. But I’ve had a hard 
morning, and there’s some’ll have a 
harder yet over the head of it all;” 
and with that he spun on his heel and 
walked from me without another word. 


I confess that it was not with the 
lightest of hearts that I went on my 
way to the Castle, for to the difficul- 
ties of an interview with his lordship 
—never a thing to be approached 
lightly—was added this new trouble, 
with the probability that I should find 
the old gentleman in his least amiable 
temper. I think if I had known then 
of half the trouble that was in store I 

should have altogether despaired; but 
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by a merciful dispensation of Provi- 
dence, as old Mr. Nicoll would tell you, 
these things are hidden. 

Lord Carrick was sitting over some 
papers in the dismal chamber known 
as the library, a room whose hideous- 
hess and discomfert he seemed to ap- 
preciate, for he used it as seldom as 
possible. Even on this bright morning 
there was a dim and secret atmosphere 
about the gaunt place that whispered 
of conspiracy, and—a more useful pur- 
pose—served to hide the extremely 
faded character of the upholsterings. 
His lordship made it a practice to re- 
ceive his men of business in this room, 
ostensibly because it was his only 
chamber of state, but really, I think, 
because he liked to set them in front 
of a window and mark the play of their 
faces from some twilit recess opposite 
where he himself could be but dimly 
perceived. 

As his aged man-servant opened the 
door he looked up from his papers with 
a sharp “Who’s this?” but on seeing 
who his visitor was he greeted me 
warmly. 

“Ah, MacConnachie,” said he, “so it 
is you! You’re welcome, man, for 
there’s more than one thing I have to 
Say to you.” 

With that he set me in the usual 
chair before the light—I well believe 
it was the only one with a whole cover 
in the room—and fell to telling me one 
of the two stories with which he in- 
variably prefaced his business. To 
my surprise, he was in an excellent 
humor, and not content with the one 
story, told the other as well. He had 
a pint of claret, and over this we dis- 
cussed the business, whatever it was, 
that had brought me there. And then, 
when I might reasonably be supposed 
to be off my guard, he wheeled on me 
suddenly and said without any change 
of tone, “So you met Rab outside?” 

I made no doubt he had watched our 
conversation from the window so I 
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admitted at once that I had: whereupon 
his lordship rose and took up his 
stand at the window with his back 
turned towards me and his thin hands 
clasped behind him. 

“Rab,” said he—that was the name 
by which he invariably spoke of his 
son, which was the more surprising as 
for some reason he loathed the Scotch 
tongue beyond all tolerance—“Rab is a 
fool. He doesn’t know his own mind, 
and he will allow no one to know it for 
him.” 

I said something, I dare say, upon 
the natural impulses of youth; but he 
was not to be put off. 

“What do you think of this woman 
Alison Nicoll, MacConnachie?” said he, 
and turned those light-blue eyes of his 
full upon me. 

I replied guardedly that I knew of 
much in her favor and little or nothing 
otherwise. 

“MacConnachie,” said he pettishly, 
“there are times when you incline to 
trifle. However, I am in no need of 
information from you. I have made 
a point of knowing things for myself 
all my days, and I think I know 
enough. I have no idea what my 
son has said to you or you to him; but 
I regard this woman as unfit to be the 
wife of a Graham of Carrick, and she 
never shall.” 

“In respect of birth, my lord’—— I 
was beginning, for indeed the Nicolls 
were well enough connected; but he 
stopped me with his hand. 

“No doubt,” he said in his dryest 
voice; “no doubt. But the woman’s a 
fool, MacConnachie, as you must know 
very well. If the woman’s a duchess 
she may be the greatest fool that ever 
walked, but otherwise she had much 
better not.” 

“She is headstrong, my lord,” I said; 
“but it is my opinion that she would 
make a good wife.” 

“I do not question your opinion,” he 
said with one blue eye half-shut and his 
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dry smile playing all round his mouth. 
“In fact, I could have told you it 
without asking. Rab wants a new 
toy, and he must have it. Eh, Mac- 
Connachie? Man, man, what a grand- 
father you would make!” And he fell 
to laughing shrilly at my discomfi- 
ture. 

“However,” he cried a minute later, 
“all that’s neither here nor there. He 
won’t marry this woman—not now at 
any rate; and if not now, then never. 
I am sending him off to Paris to-mor- 
row.” 

“Paris!” I cried, shaken out of all re- 
spectfulness. “What would he do 
there?” And I tried to read his face, 
but he was back among his shadows 
again. 

“IT will ignore the impertinence of 
your question, MacConnachie,” he said. 
“Indeed, I will even answer it. He 
will do two things. He will transact 
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some small private business of my own, 
and he will marry a wife. The former 
he will be glad to do; the latter he will 
not be able to avoid.” 

“But, my lord,” I asked in some sur- 
prise, “‘will he go?” 

“Go!” he cried, as if the thought 
amused him. “I shall make him go. 
And, besides, he would give both his 
ears and half that black mane he sets 
such store by for the chance. And 
now, MacConnachie, fill up your glass, 
and we will continue that question you 
were raising.” 

After that I dared ask no more, and 
to this day I know not the nature of 
the “private business” the Master was 
sent to do. But in the light of what 
followed I think I can guess; and if I 
were asked how the Master came to 
turn Jacobite, I think I could lay my 
hand with some accuracy upon the 
source of his inspiration. 

Charles Hilton Brown. 


(To be continued.) 





TO WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 


[On the occasion of the Historic Costume Ball given in his honor, June 20th,] 
Master, I would the scene were graced by you 
When, richly dizened by the costume-drapers, 
For your peculiar benefit we do 
Our set quadrilles and honorific capers; 
To miss in person this so flattering boom, 
To have no part in our memorial melly, 
Should make your hallowed bones assume 
A restive air within the tomb 
At Stratford-cum-Corelli. 


Swift falls to some the meed of high renown; 
At eve their fame is nil; they’ve not begun it; 
Next morning they’re the talk of half the Town— 
A column in The Daily Mail has done it. 
But, ere the country came to understand 
That your performance furnished ample reason 
For pomps of so superb a brand, 
It took them just three centuries and 
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But now the Smart Contingent “takes you up!” 
For you, the very last of London’s crazes, 
Society consents to dance and sup— 
The noblest monument it ever raises; 
Not theirs to question—that were too abstruse— 
Whether your actual merit more or less is, 
But, like a charity, your use 
Is to afford a fit excuse 
For wearing fancy dresses. 


Thus in their dinner-parties forth they go, 
Plumed and brocaded, wigged and precious-stony— 
Rosalind, Portia, Puck and Prospero, 
Strikingly reproducing your persone; 
All times and scenes—from Hamlet’s Elsinore 
To Juliet’s “fair Verona” (quattro-cento), 
Making for you, from out their store 
Of rather vague historic lore, 
A truly chic memento. 


Master, if such affairs intrigue your ghost 
Moving at large among the world’s immortals, 
You'll guess whut motive bids this gallant host 
Swarm to the masquerade through Albert’s portals. 
Is it your show or theirs? Of such a doubt 
Your human wit will make a healthy clearance: 
You'll judge that all who join the rout 
Are solely exercised about 
Their personal appearance. 


And yet—God speed them at their “Shakspeare Ball,” 
Treading (on others’ toes) the daedal dances, 
Though some have never read your plays at all, 
And some imagine you are Bacon (Francis). 
They serve an end; their ticket-money buys 
Solid material for the shrine we owe you; 
And soon a temple’s walls shall rise 
Where, even under English skies, 
People may get to know you. 
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THE TWO NOVELISTS. 


A Letrer From THACKERAY. 


A letter from Thackeray lies before 
me; a letter almost as white and fresh 
to-day as on the day when it was 
written—sixty years ago; a letter in 
Thackeray’s exquisite stiletto hand- 
writing, with his little painstaking 
punctuations and erasures, and the 
characteristic “Kensington, Tuesday 
Ms.” for all its date. It would seem 
to be a letter of especial interest just 
at this moment, when people are talk- 
ing of the centenary of our two great 
novelists—Thackeray and Dickens, 
Dickens and Thackeray. for this let- 
ter—written to my father, David Mas- 
son, in May 1851, is a letter written by 
Thackeray about Dickens: and thereby 
hangs a tale. 

In the May of 1851, my father, then 
a young Scotsman in London, at the 
outset of a long literary career, had 
contributed to the “North British Re- 
view” an article on the two novels of 
the moment, “Pendennis” and “David 
Copperfield.” At that time, Alexander 
Campbell Fraser was the able and en- 
ergetic young editor of the “North 
British Review.” He and my father 
had been college companions: they 
were to be afterwards colleagues in 
Edinburgh University, and lifelong 
friends. What more natural than that 
these two young men should be help- 
ing one another; and that when, in 
March 1851, Fraser begged his friend 
for an article on “Pendennis” and 
“Copperfield”—stipulating that it 
should not, if possible, exceed thirty- 
two pages—he should add the words of 
brotherly encouragement, “I anticipate 
a chef d’@uvre’? 

It was apparently a happy editorial 
thought to send a copy of the Review 
containing the article, “with the au- 
thor’s compliments,” to Dickens and to 
Thackeray. “Your paper,” wrote the 
young editor in the letter which car- 


ried this suggestion, “is much ap- 
plauded.” And thus it came about that 
in the May of 1851 my father received 
letters of acknowledgment from Dick- 
ens and from Thackeray: Dickens’s 
letter to be remembered by him only as 
“very pleasant; but there was nothing 
particular about it”; the memory of 
Thackeray's to be cherished always, 
“because in it he spoke so enthusias- 
tically of Dickens.” 

Small wonder that Dickens’s pleas- 
ant little note should contain “nothing 
particular”; the wonder is that he 
should have found time to read the 
article at all, and to feel “truly grati- 
fied by the praise which is so elo- 
quently and thoughtfully bestowed.” 
The note is dated from his house in 
Devonshire Terrace, “Ninth May, 
1851,” and its mourning edge is a re- 
minder that Dickens had lately been at 
Malvern, at the deathbed of his father. 
He had returned to London in time to 
preside, and make his great speech, at 
the Theatrical Fund Dinner, on April 
14, and it was on that same night, after 
his speech, that he had been told (I 
think by his sister-in-law, Miss Hogarth, 
on the doorsteps of the house in Devon- 
shire Terrace) of the death of his baby 
daughter, Dora Annie, eight months 
old. The baby had been dead scarce 
four weeks when Dickens wrote that 
pleasant little note to my father; and 
he must at the time have been very 
much occupied with the preparations 
for the performance of the farce by 
himself and Mark Lemon, “Mr. Night- 
ingale’s Diary,” which, with Lytton’s 
comedy, “Not so Bad as we Seem,” was 
to be played on May 27 at the Duke of 
Devonshire’s house in Piccadilly, before 
the Queen and the Prince Consort. 

With Thackeray it was different. 
For him, there were no theatricals in 
view; though he too was a busy man, 
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and overwrought. His “Pendennis,” 
as we know, had been delayed by a 
severe illness, and was dedicated to the 
good doctor who “would take no other 
fee but thanks.” In May 1851 Thack- 
eray was busy preparing his course of 
lectures on the “English Humorists,” 
the first of which was to be given at 
Willis’s Rooms on May 22. 

Willis’s Rooms and the “English Hu- 
morists” on the 22nd, Devonshire 
House and “Mr. Nightingale’s Diary” 
on the 27th, “Thackeray and Dick- 
ens, Dickens and Thackeray,’ wrote 
their young critic in the “North British 
Review,” “their two names now almost 
necessarily go together.” And they 
go together still; they always will go 
together—fellow novelists, rival novel- 
ists; wide apart, and side by side. And 
now, as then, we should “only be too 
glad that we have such a pair of writ- 
ers to cheer on against each other at 
all.” 

And so, in the light of sixty years 


after, comes the letter, fresh and white 
as on the day on which it was written: 


Kensington, Tuesday Ms. 
My dear Sir, 

i received the N B Review and am 
very glad to know the name of the 
critic who has spoken so kindly in my 
favor. Did I not once before see your 
handwriting, in a note w. pointed out 
to me a friendly notice of Vanity Fair 
—then not very well known or much 
eared for, and struggling to get a place 
in the world? If you were the author 
of the article to w». I allude, let me 
thank you for that too; I remember it 
as gratefully, as a boy remembers his 
“tips” at school, when sovereigns were 
rare & precious to him. I don’t know 
what to say respecting your present 
paper comparisons being difficult, & 
no two minds in the least alike. I 
think Mr. Dickens has in many things 
quite a divine genius so to speak, and 
certain notes in his song are so delight- 
ful and admirable, that I should never 
think of trying to imitate him, only hold 
my tongue and admire him. I quar- 
rel with his Art in many respects: w». I 
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don’t think represents Nature duly; for 
instance Micawber appears to me an 
exaggeration of a man, as his name is 
ofaname. Itis delightful and makes 
me laugh: but it is no more a real man 
than my friend Punch is: and in so 
far I protest against him—and against 
the doctrine quoted by my Reviewer 
from Goethe too—holding that the Art 
of Novels is to represent Nature: to 
convey as strongly as possible the sen- 
timent of reality—in a tragedy or a 
poem or a lofty drama you aim at pro- 
ducing different emotions; the figures 
moving, and their words sounding, he- 
roically: but in a drawingroom drama 
a coat is a coat and a poker a poker; 
and must be nothing else according to 
my ethics, not an embroidered tunic, 
nor a great red-hot instrument like 
the Pantomime weapon. But let what 
defects you (or rather I), will, be in 
Dickens’s theory—there is no doubt ac- 
cording to my notion that his writing 
has one admirable quality—it is charm- 
ing—that answers everything. An- 
other may write the most perfect Eng- 
lish have the greatest fund of wit 
learning & so forth—but I doubt if any 
novel-writer has that quality, that won- 
derful sweetness & freshness w». be- 
longs to Dickens—And now I have car- 
ried my note out of all bounds and 
remain dear Sir 
Yours very faithfully, 
W. M. Thackeray. 

My father came afterwards to know 
Thackeray pretty well: they were fel- 
low-members of “Our Club,” and often 
met there. He never knew Dickens 
well: his “only real meeting” with 
Dickens was on that famous night at 
the Garrick Club when Dickens and 
Douglas Jerrold made up their quarrel. 
A year or two later my father watched 
Dickens and Thackeray as they stood 
together by Douglas Jerrold’s grave 
in Norwood Cemetery: Dickens with 
his hair blown back by the breeze; 
Thackeray, a little behind him, tall 
among the rest, “like Sayl the son of 
Kish, a head taller thah any of his 
fellows.” And that remained always 
my father’s feeling about Thackeray— 
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“a man apart” “a head taller 
than any of his fellows.” 

And in the meantime my father had 
made his home in London; had suc- 
ceeded Arthur Clough in the Chair of 
English Literature at University Col- 
lege; was editor of “Macmillan’s Mag- 
zine,” which had been started almost 
simultaneously with the “Cornhill 
Magazine,” whose brilliant editor was 
Thackeray. And in 1863 my father 
was also editing the “Reader,” and was 
an occasional leader-writer on the 
“Daily Telegraph.” 

And so it happened, that sad Christ- 
mas-tide of 1863, when Thackeray lay 
dead and all the London papers were 
busy with his name, my father ,re- 
ceived a hurried little note from Mr. 
Edward Levy—afterwards Mr. Levy 
Lawson, the present Lord Burnham— 
asking him to write the article for the 
“Daily Telegraph” on Thackeray’s 
death. 

I found the note, not long ago, among 
some papers. It was dated “Dec, 25, 
1863,” and asked my father to “do for 
us to-day a leader on the present con- 
dition of English Literature @ propos 
of the Death of Thackeray.” And 
there was a postscript: “The bearer 
will walk about the country till you tel 
him to return for copy.” 

The story of that little Printer’s Devil 
and how he spent his Christmas Day 
in our house in Finchley Road, has 
been handed down in the family annals. 
He may—in obedience to his em- 
iployer—have taken a little walk about 
the wintry Hampstead or Kilburn 
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fields; but he most certainly and sensi- 
bly came back to eat his Christmas 
dinner—I believe he was with us all 
day. It must have been quite late at 
night when the parlormaid—so the 
story goes—looked into the study, with 
a rather scared face, and whispered to 
my mother: 

“Please ma’am, the Devil has been sit- 
ting by the kitchen fire the whole evening ; 
and cook says, hadn’t she better give him 
a@ hot supper now?” 

I think both novelists would have 
appreciated the humor and pathos of 
this little incident. Dickens, assur- 
edly, would have found in it another 
Christmas Carol—this story of a young 
wife and mother, with husband in the 
study and children in the nursery, be- 
stirring herself to give that Inky Boy 
a happy Christmas Day. And no man 
more that Thackeray—the “‘Thack” of 
“Our Club,” the “man apart,” the “sad 
and highly sensitive’—would have felt 
the sanctity of that study scene; the 
study which by day looked out over the 
Kilburn fields, the study where on that 
Christmas evening, with curtain 
drawn, Thackeray’s friend was writ- 
ing, writing, late into the night, and 
the young wife waited, ready as always 
to take the sheets of manuscript, wet 
from the quill pen. 

I have not been able to obtain a 
copy of that article in the “Daily Tele- 
graph”; but, knowing my father and 
his deep feeling for Thackeray, I know 
he must have put into it all his literary 
strength. 

Flora Masson. 
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The British drama has fallen upon 
evil days It has put on the suits of a 
sober puritanism. It is never so happy 
as when it incurs the censure of the 


Lord Chamberlain—not for the exag- 
gerated gaiety of spirit which light- 
ened our stage in the time of the Res- 
toration, but for a smug and mournful 
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impropriety, introduced on purpose to 
outrage the public, and to prove what 
bold, brave freelances are the writers 
of our plays. In brief, the Stubbeses 
and Prynnes of our age have taken to 
the theatre, and preach from behind 
the footlights with an insistence which 
bores their audiences and advertises 
themselves. 

The late W. S. Gilbert belonged to 
an earlier, happier age. He saw no 
harm in the comic spirit. He did not 
disdain to amuse those who listened 
to his plays or read his ballads. Though 
he touched the follies of his time with 
the hand of satire, he touched them 
lightly and with ridicule. No irony 
was ever less acid than his. He cas- 
tigated without brutality; he branded 
the fool without leaving upon him the 
indelible mark of his iron. And he 
found his reward in the laughter of a 
generation. That for the moment he 
is silenced by noisier jesters and by 
the raucous voice of leaden-tongued 
preachers is the hazard of a passing 
fashion. He will presently emerge 
again into the full light of popularity as 
our one writer of comedies since Sheri- 
dan, as the representative dramatist of 
the later nineteenth century. 

Born seventy-five years ago, he re- 
ceived the education of his time and 
class, in French at Boulogne, and in 
“grammar learning” at Ealing. Find- 
ing no opportunity in the army, he 
studied for the bar, was for a time a 
clerk in the Privy Council Office, and 
then found his proper vocation in the 
theatre. Before he had stormed suc- 
cessfully the citadel of the stage, he 
had already won a victory in a hum- 
bler, narrower field. His “Bab Bal- 
lads,” his best known and most char- 
acteristic works, were contributed to 
the columns of “Fun,” under H. J. 
Byron’s editorship, and not merely won 
him a general renown, but fixed for 
ever the direction and purpose of his 


humor. No man was ever a more 


loyal and insistent plagiary of himself 
than Gilbert. With a stern sincerity, 
which the envious might call parsi- 
mony, he used up again and again the 
ideas which he put forth in his youth. 
In “The Bab Ballads” may be found 
the germs of all his works. His talent 
grew, and was exercised in other chan- 
nels, but it was always faithful to its 
first beginnings. The spirit of topsy- 
turvydom breathes in these first ex- 
periments, as it breathes in the latest 
of his comic operas. The simple ex- 
pedient of babies changed at birth was 
always sufficient for him. General 
John and Private James are but Ralph 
and Captain Corcoran in an earlier 
shape. He had as deft a hand at 
turning the world upside down when 
he was an unknown contributor to 
“Fun” as when his wit and humor dom- 
inated the Savoy. He was always a 
master of the unexpected. None but 
Gilbert could have put in the mouth of 
the “Periwinkle Girl” this noble apos- 
trophe— 


Come, Virtue in an Earldom’s cot! 
Go, Vice in ducal mansion! 


The boy in buttons, who loves the 
Earl’s daughter, the miserable Cap- 
tain Bagg, whose wife “makes him fire 
a gun,” and “At a preconcerted word, 
Climb up a ladder with a flag, Like any 
street-performing bird,” are coins of 
the true mint. The fairies which he 
invented with as happy a humor first 
as last, all bear the authentic stamp of 
his fancy. The mermaids, who are hu- 
man to the waist, are matched by the 
unhappy Strephon, who is human only 
in his legs. The characters which 
were destined to play their part in his 
comedies, make their appearance one 
and all in his ballads. The curates 
and bishops, the susceptible chancellors, 
the sea captains and their men. were fa- 
miliar to his verse long before they peo- 
pled his pantomimic stage.. Above all, 
he was a born ironist. From begin- 
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ning to end “Ihe Bab Ballads” are 
irony set to a popular tune. Few Eng- 
lishmev have sustained this dangerous 
method of satire on a higher level and 
with fewer lapses into serious instruc- 
tion. Captain Reece, Sir Joseph Por- 
ter, Frederic, the Pirate Apprentice, the 
Bishop of Rum-ti-foo, are one and all 
the children of irony, and are never 
false to their inheritance. The au- 
thor of their being employs with equal 
force exaggeration and understatement. 
With what benignity does Robber 
Brown proceed to deal with the pre- 
tender to his daughter’s hand! 


Good Robber Brown, he muffled up his 
anger pretty well, 

He said “I have a notion, and that no- 
tion T will tell; 

I will nab this gay young suitor, terrify 
him into fits, 

And get my gentle wife to chop him 
into little bits.” 


With what violence does an injured 
friend resent the insult put upon him! 


He called me “thief” the other day, 

And daily from his door he thrusts 

me; 
Much more of this, and soon I may 

Begin to think that Brown mistrusts 

me. 

In whatever he thinks and writes, 
Gilbert was dominated by a pitiless 
logic. His premises, of course, were 
false and his own. He pursues them 
inexorably to a just conclusion. This 
Gallic quality of his mind was fostered, 
no doubt, by a study of French litera- 
ture, and it distinguishes him sternly 
from the other writers of his age and 
eountry. To whichever page of his 
writings you turn, you will recognize 
this clear and close system of logic. 
When once it is granted-that Captain 
Reece “did all that lay within him to 
Promote the comfort of his crew,” he 
could not stop short of marrying the 
boatswain’s “widowed mother.” The 
confession, false though it was, of the 
Major-General, that he is an orphan, 
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could but have one effect upon the Pi- 
rate King and his colleagues. What 
else could they do but apostrophize 
“Poetry, thou heaven-born maid,” that 
“gildest e’en the pirate’s trade,” and 
set their prisoners free? Even the el- 
derly naval man, in “The Yarn of the 
Nancy Bell,” merely gives us the last 
link in the chain of inevitable logic. 
He is “a cook and a captain bold, 
And the mate of the Nancy brig, And a 
bo’sun light and a midshipmite, And 
the crew of the captain’s gig.” For 
has he not stowed them all in his 
hold? And when once you grant the 
inviolability of etiquette, you must ad- 
mit that Peter Gray, wrecked on a 
desert island, could not exchange his 
oysters, unpalatable to himself, for 
the turtle which Somers could not eat, 
until they discovered in Robinson a 
common friend. The humor of “The 
Bab Ballads,” then, is as lively as their 
logic is unassailable. Their irony, 
moreover, is rarely touched with ma- 
lignity. Perhaps we may question 
the taste of the policeman’s address 
“to a little maid”: “Live with us, 
maiden rare—Come, for we want thee 
there, Thou elfin thing, To work thy 
spell, In some coo! cell, In stately Pen- 
tonville!’ For the rest, if we may 
discuss gravely his pedestrian muse, 
its attitude is one not of savagery but 
of disillusionment. It sets not a high 
value on human motives or human en- 
deavor. For the poet nothing is what 
it seems or what it should be. As he 
has explained, in the person of “an ex- 
enthusiast,” his heroes are very sorry 
folk when he catches them off the 
stage. The parable is solemn enough, 
and might serve as a text for most of 
Gilbert's verses and ballads— 


The bard who could, all men above, 
Inflame my soul with songs of love, 
And with his verse inspire 
The craven soul who feared to die 
With all the glow of chivalry 
And old heroic fire; 
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I found him in a beershop tap 
Awaking from a gin-born nap, 

With pipe and sloven dress; 
Amusing chums, who fooled his bent, 
With muddy, maudlin sentiment 

And tipsy foolishness! 

Far happier are they, who can guard 
their illusions, and who lose in the 
poem all thought of the sad, dishevelled 
poet! Gilbert, whose searching eye 
saw two sides to every question, was 
never of their number. 

With “The Bab Ballads,” and all that 
they contained for his armory, Gilbert 
set out to conquer the stage. Aftera 
few forgotten experiments, he won the 
favor of the town with a set of serious 
dramas in blank verse. Romuntic in 
spirit and design, these all depend upon 
the interposition of a supernatural ele- 
ment. “The Palace of Truth” is a 
dangerous place, which compels every- 
one dwelling therein to give utterance 
to his thoughts. “Broken Hearts” 
finds the development and solution of 
its plot in a fairy veil, which makes its 
bearer invisible. It is by the inter- 
position of the gods that Galatea steps 
down from her pedestal a living thing. 
These poetical dramas are marred by 
the poverty of the blank verse, which is 
their vehicle. It is the blank verse of 
the stage-carpenter—prose cut up into 
length and neatly joined. It has 
neither freedom nor variety. The ac- 
cent falls monotonously in the righ* 
place: the diction is never the dic- 
tion of poetry. It is merely by cour- 
tesy that the lines whick follow can 
be called verse at all— 


It seems Pygmalion has the fearful 
gift 
Of bringing stones to life. I'll ques- 


tion him 
And ascertain how far that power ex- 


tends. 


The origin of more than one of these 
dramas is to be sought in French lit- 
erature. A story by Madame de Gen- 
lis is said to have been for something 
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_in the composition of “The Palace of 
Truth”; and the fact that “Leucippe, a 
scldier,” is a personage in “Pygmalion 
and Galatea,” proclaims aloud a for- 
eign original. The satire and fantasy 
which inform every one of them are 
Gilbert’s own, and have been turned to 
excellent account by facile imitators. 

Having succeeded triumphantly in ro- 
mance, Gilbert turned his talent to 
comedy in prose, produced “Charity,” 
which had as clearly a defined purpose 
as any censured play of to-day, and 
made in “Tom Cobb” and “Engaged” 
two of the best farces that we have in 
English. Farces though they are, 
they are veined with satire, and yet are 
so true to life that would endure to be 
seen again upon the stage if our man- 
agers would only restore them to their 
repertories. “Tom Cobb” ridicules the 
preciosity of intellect which was popu- 
lar just before the advent of the xs- 
thetic movement, and which will thrive 
in the cultivated suburbs unto the end 
of the ages. “Arthur, ennoble us,” 
says Mrs. Effingham in the play. 
“Raise us one step toward the Empy- 
rean, Give us a Great Thought,” and 
strikes for all time the true note of 
anxious culture. The humor of “En- 
gaged” is broader, swifter, than the 
humor of “Tom Cobb.” Cheviot Hill 
and Belinda Treherne are drawn in the 
true style of farce, inconsequent and 
absurd. The embroilment of the Scot- 
tish marriage is the least part of the 
topsy-turvydom. It is the fickleness of 
the man, the changing ardor of the 
woman, which give the farce its dis- 
tinctive character and still make it pre- 
sentable, even though Gretna Green is 

“no longer beset with the terrors of 
matrimony- 

In the meantime Gilbert had discov- 
ered the real bent of his genius. He 
had hit upon the form—comic opera— 
which gave him his best chance of ar- 
tistie expression, and which still keeps 
his memory green. If you compare 
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his work with the work of his most 
popular predecessors and contempora- 
ries, you will note a difference, not of 
degree but of kind. You judge him 
not by the standard which suits 
Planché and H. J. Byron and Farnie, 
but by the standard of art and poetry. 
It was enough for them to fit with their 
idle verse the popular tunes of the day. 
Gilbert reversed the process. He wrote 
his operas and Sullivan set them to mu- 
sic. To say that Gilbert was the se- 
nior partner in the firm is not to belit- 
tle Sullivan. The operas were excel- 
lent because they had an interest of 
their own, apart from and higher than 
the interest of the music. They are 
the only operas since the masterpiece of 
Gay that can be read with pleasure in 
the study. And not only did he pro- 
duce comic operas which were also lit- 
erature, but he took for his material 
the facts of common life. It is true 
that he gave to these facts a fantastic 
and whimsical interpretation; it is true 
also he separated himself at a bound 
from the threadbare conventions of 
the comic stage. The first of the se- 
ries, “Trial by Jury,” is a masterpiece 
in little. All is sung, not a word is 
spoken, and you may already discern 
in it the mixture of poetry and satire 
characteristic of its author. The 
learned judge, who has thrown over 
“the rich attorney’s elderly, ugly 
daughter,” and marries the plaintiff; 
the defendant, who justifies his fickle- 
ness on the plea that “you cannot eat 
breakfast all day”; the chorus of brides- 
maids, are in Gilbert’s best vein of in- 
vention. “The Sorcerer,” which fol- 
lowed, falls not a jot in fancy and 
freshness below “Trial by Jury.” It 
carries us off to a kind of fairy-land, in 
which the Sorcerer wears a tall hat 
and has an office in St. Mary Axe, and 
puffs his wares in the style of the 
genial bagman. “We practice nec- 
romancy in all its branches,” says he. 
“We've a choice assortment of wish- 
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ing-caps, divining-rods, amulets, 
charms and counter-charms. We. can 
cast you a nativity at a low figure, and 
we have a horoscope at three-and-six 
that we can guarantee.” And straight- 
way he supplies a love-philtre for the 
village tea, which has as disastrous ef- 
fect as the fatal property of “The 
Palace of Truth.” In these works, as 
in the series that came after them, Gil- 
bert invented a world of his own, a 
world of satire and paradox, in which 
the ordinary standards of morals and 
experience are reversed. Thus he 
laughed at all the pompous institu- 
tions of the country,—the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, who “served a term 
as office-boy to an attorney’s firm”; the 
Major-General, whose learning is vari- 
ous, and who knows no “more of tac- 
tics than a novice in a nunnery,” and 
has not even “a smattering of ele- 
mental strategy”; the members of Par- 
liament, who, when the House divides, 
have “got to leave their brains outside, 
and vote just as their leaders tell 'em 
to.” In “Iolanthe,” again, he antici- 
pates the attack upon the “classes” re- 
cently made by self-seeking dema- 
gogues, and is bold enough to assert 
that 

Hearts just as pure and fair 

May beat in Belgrave Square 

As in the lowly air 

Of Seven Dials. 

Thus in his comic operas he shoots 
folly as it flies, winging his shaft as 
whim and opportunity suggest. In 
“Patience” he chose a definite move- 
ment as the point of his attack, and 
left us, besides much excellent fooling, 
a picture of manners which will never 
lose its interest. The so-called wsthetic 
movement appears to-day more ancient 
than the Conquest. In history thirty 
years is as a thousand; and the period 
in which haggard men and lean women 
pranced about with bunches of faded 
daffodils in their clumsy hands lies 
very far behind us. The esthetic 
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movement may be described as the ef- 
fect of Pre-Rapheelitism on the amateur 
who, being unable to reproduce the 
fifteenth century in paint or poetry, 
thought he might live it in his antics. 
So he ceased to dress himself like a 
gentleman, and went in for “costume.” 
He held his head on one side, that he 
might resemble an Italian saint in a 
picture. His whole life was an in- 
sincere masquerade, sketched in half 
ignorance, and with no better excuse 
than false admiration. The ssthete 
boasted that he was making our 
squalid life beautiful. He merely 
made himself ridiculous. In one art 
only was he an adept—the art of self- 
advertisement. Even the bus-drivers 
could not suppress their curiosity when 
they saw a “cove” strutting in Picca- 
dilly clad in velvet breeches and a daf- 
fodil. And to be known to the bus- 
drivers was fame indeed. 

Such was Bunthorne in reality—a 
monster of insincerity, who lived upon 
the thoughts of others, who dressed 
himself up in the inharmonious tags of 
a past which he misunderstood. He 
had a certain success, because his an- 
tics made him notorious, like a per- 
forming bear, and in the sun of his no- 
toriety others might bask as well as he. 
‘And Bunthorne in the play is a faith- 
ful portrait, not over-charged with car- 
icature. His verses are in the right 
key. “Oh to be wafted away,” he 


sings, 


From this black Aceldama of sorrow, 
Where the dust of an earthy to-day 
Is the earth of a dusty to-morrow. 


The love-sick maidens who accompany 
him, feeding their love on hope and 
tuning their roundeiay to weeping con- 
cords, are as “greenery-yallery” as a 
worship of the Grosvenor Gallery could 
make them. They might all say with 
the Lady Jane: “My eyes are open; I 
droop despairingly; I am soulfully in- 
tense; I am limp and I cling.” After 


the performance of 
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“Patience” the 
vesthetes could not hold up their heads 
in public. They were vanquished as 
pitilessly as the Dellacruscans were 
vanquished by Gifford. They re 
treated hastily to the remoter suburbs, 
where their sage-greens and peacock- 
blues still survived for a while for the 
astonishment of tea-parties. 

In one quality Gilbert differed pro- 
foundly from all his rivals: he was a 
poet. His name has been mentioned 
somewhat rashly in the same sentence 
with the greatest names in literature. 
He has been compared with Shelley 
and with Aristophanes,—unkindly, as 
we think. His merits, great as they are, 
are not theirs, but his own. He re- 
sembles Aristophanes so far, that he 
joined to the same work a sense of 
lyrical beauty and a satirical discon- 
tent with the world about him. But 
the singing nightingales and climbing 
chattering monkeys which fill the fairy 
tree of Aristophanes were equally be- 
yond his reach. He dared not sink 
so low in ribaldry as the Athenian 
poet; he could not reach the lofty am- 
plitude of his song. Neither heroism 
was within his reach. His scorn dealt 
with smaller issues. It was not for 
him to cast ridicule upon false policies, 
and upon what he deemed dangerous 
philosophies. Nor was his voice the 
nightingale’s. But he shared with 
Aristophanes one gift—the gift of pat- 
ter. No one since the author of “The 
Clouds” has made his long lines leap 
and run with the fire and speed of Gil- 
bert’s. He had completely mastered 
this difficult art of musical movement. 
Truly, such a tour-de-force as the Lord 
Chancellor’s song in “Iolanthe” could 
not be matched outside Aristophanes. 
Among the moderns, Gilbert himself is 
his only rival. Was there ever so swift 
and monstrous a nightmare as this?— 
For your brain is on fire—the bed- 

clothes conspire of usual slumber 
to plunder you: 
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First your counterpane goes, and un- 
covers your toes, and your sheet 
slips demurely from under you: 

Then the blanketing tickles—you feel 
like mixed pickles—so terribly 
sharp is the pricking, 

And you’re hot, and you're cross, and 
you tumble and toss till there’s 
nothing ’twixt you and the ticking. 


The comparison with Shelley is ex- 
travagant also. Gilbert knew not the 
ethereal fancies of the author of 
“Prometheus Unbound.” Again it is 
in technical accomplishment that he 
approaches the great poet. For va- 
riety of effect and courage in metrical 
experiment he is undefeated in his own 
craft of opera. The lyrics, with which 
his works are thick inlaid, have the 
true singing quality. Though they 
may be read with pleasure, yet they 
are meant to be sung, and Gilbert, 
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juggler with words as he was, has 
made them fit for musical expression. 
Standing alone, he left no school. But 
he was more genuinely inspired with 
the comic spirit than any one of his 
time, and in the years to come his 
comedies and operas will interpret the 
Victorian Age to grave historians. The 
gulf which is fixed between him and 
his immediate successors is wide and 
deep. Those who read the “books,” if 
any can, which serve to expound the 
eareer of The Girl from Somewhere, 
may measure vaguely what we have 
lost in W. S. Gilbert. The author of 
“Patience” was a poet, as we have 
said. The gentlemen who provide the 
popular favorites of to-day with songs 
are so far remote from poetry that the 
word “lyric,” as they use it, has become 
a trade-term. 
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That sort of canonization by which 
notions become classic, the touch of 
the poets which fixes a_ traditional 
character, has in it a property of coun- 
teraction which is more curious than 
well observed. There is a natural 
tendency to rest content with a vague 
image formed out of literary common- 
places, to shift one’s personal respon- 
sibility for observation of nature, and 
to take on trust the established formule. 
The locus classicus, the consecrated 
phrase, seems by the very accuracy of 
its presentation, which few trouble to 
make their own, to lead to an alto- 
gether conventional and impersonal 
apprehension of qualities which have 
won their way to the mythical. 

It would probably be hard to find in 
the whole range of subjects which may 
be called “classic” a clearer instance 
of this kind of action and reaction than 


that offered by the legend of the night- 
ingale. There is no need to labor the 
fact of the astonishing place held by 
the little bird in poetry of the first 
rank; the immortal song is a kind of 
assay, a challenge which hardly one of 
the greater, and certainly none of the 
secondary order, from the Ionians to 
our own practitioners, has thought of 
refusing. The influence of the tradi- 
tion is of too complex a uniformity to 
be unravelled nowadays: myth of ori- 
gin and metamorphosis and fable, the 
disproportion between the insignificant 
little frame and obscure coloring and 
the tragic mastery of the voice, the 
migration of the wanderer, the ele- 
ments of springtime and the dark, of 
silence, dew-drenched budding leaves, 
the moon, all add their share to the 
spell of Philomela’s song. And the 
present result of the consensus of 
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praise through twenty-four centuries, 
of the unquestioned honor of a su- 
preme voice, seems to be that outside 
a certain number of people with a real 
taste for the country and something of 
the naturalist’s instinct, it is odds 
against the ordinary cultivated Eng- 
lishman being able to recognize with 
any convincing show of assurance the 
actual music of the bird, singing among 
the other voices of the woods in a fore- 
noon between April and June. The 
great number of those who do all de- 
cent homage to the simulacrum in the 
classics, from Callimachus to Keats, 
who respond quite properly to the sen- 
timent signalled by the word Nachtigall 
in a Lied of Schumann, might as well 
never have lived south of Trent or east 
of Severn, for all the personal ac- 
quaintance they have with the singer. 
A few notes heard by the hedgeside 
through the dust of a journey, among 
all the noise of the daylight chorus, are 
not to be considered as an effective in- 
troduction to the nightingale’s music. 
There are neighborhoods, or were until 
very lately, where one might, with 
one’s elbows on the window-sill, catch 
enough on any spring night to under- 
stand the meaning of the strain; but as 
a general rule a proper hearing involves 
a visit to the copse-side or the under- 
wood of the shaw after ten p.m., an 
approach in cautious silence, and the 
will to stand half an hour at least— 
an hour will afford the better data— 
perhaps in wet grass and the keen air 
which are too probable in an English 
spring, perhaps in the perfect condi- 
tions that a night of May or early June 
can show, the low moon silvering the 
meadows and dimly showing the blue- 
bells in the hedge-side, with the rustle 
and pause of moving airs across the 
sweet warm dusk, the faint night- 
sounds, the plover’s call far away, the 
drone of the brook over the weir, for 
half-heard undertone of the song. <A 
few audiences of this kind will show 
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anyone who has an ear what is the 
actual foundation of the nightingale’s 
fame. Here is a case in which a lit- 
tle painstaking analysis may very well 
reinforce the traditional report; the 
legend will not be found to suffer from 
a matter-of-fact investigation. The lis- 
tener should get within a few yards 
of the singer; anyone who knows how 
to move his feet quietly will find no 
difficulty in this. The song loses its 
power in an apparently disproportion- 
ate way with the increase of distance; 
and though on a still night, and one 
when the very variable carrying power 
of the air is at its best, it will echo 
forcibly across a ten-acre field, and may 
be heard half a mile away, many of the 
more delicate passages are practically 
inaudible, and the louder ones lose 
much of their brilliancy, at fifty yards. 

The first quality of the song to strike 
the uninitiate will probably be its 
power and volume; the next, perhaps, 
its distinctive timbre, the surpassing 
purity and ringing clearness of some 
notes, the liquid fluency and rich depth 
of others; lastly, the variety of phrases 
and motives in the repertory. In the 
differences of “expression” the nightin- 
gale is entirely apart from all other 
songsters: it uses an extraordinarily ef- 
fective accelerando, and—what no other 
bird possesses any trace of—a perfectly 
controlled crescendo and diminuendo, 
sometimes employed on one long call, 
but more often extended, with startling 
power, Over an ascent of detached notes, 
The use of the portamento or slide from 
note to note is another of the nightin- 
gale’s gifts: yet another is the rehears- 
ing of a phrase, or a series of phrases, 
sotto voce, and then repeating them 
with vehement power. The first of 
these graces it shares with the starling, 
whose most frequent whistle is a partic- 
ularly neat slide, both up and down; the 
second is one of the blackbird’s most 
charming fancies: but the resemblance 
in either case only serves to illustrate 
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the incomparable mastery of the mi- 
grant. There is indeed no place for 
comparisons Here: a full appreciation 
of the nightingale will only make us 
love the humbler minstrels the more. 
The morning and evening hymn of 
thrush and blackbird, the ringing chal- 
lenge of the missel in a frosty twilight 
of February, the noon-tide din of the 
finches and warblers in a green wood, 
the lark in the clouds and the yellow- 
hammer flitting before the wayfarer 
along the dusty hedge, have every one 
its own unquestioned place in the con- 
cert of the year; but anyone who takes 
the trouble to give a proper hearing 
to the nightingale in its brief season 
will probably come to wonder very 
heartily—spite of all proverbial warn- 
ings about tastes—at the people who 
insist on making material comparisons, 
and are even found to maintain the 
blackeap’s pretty warble as rivalling 
the other’s tragic strain. There is no 
ground for argument in such a case; 
we cannot send a man out in the moon- 
light with his head full of Heine to 
listen to the blackecap; every one must 
hold to his own without reasons 
given. 

It is difficult to judge of the actual 
number of distinct phrases in nightin- 
gale music used by a fine exponent. (It 
is worth observing that there is a cer- 
tain range of gifts between individual 
birds, and that the same singer seems 
to vary in inspiration from time to 
time.) There is, of course, a number 
of recognizable and commonly repeated 
figures; but it is possible to listen for a 
quarter of an hour without hearing a 
whole stanza more than twice over. 
Even in a long audience, when the ear 
begins to classify the tunes that come 
so thick with their one-second breath- 
ing-pause, and to recognize some ele- 
ment of choice and favorite turns, there 
will come at any moment wholly new 
arrangements which the singer, as 
though pleased with the happy impro- 
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visation, will try over again with abso- 
lute accuracy of repetition, but not 
more than twice together. As regards 
mere technique, it is in this invention 
and creative power that the nightingale 
most easily surpasses its competitors. 
The song of the finches and warblers 
(as distinct from the various call-notes 
which vary with the season) is in al- 
most every case a monotonous and 
quite regular trill or roulade: the song- 
thrush has a great deal of individuality 
in his clear, strenuous strain which 
somehow always sounds a little ex- 
cited. The blackbird in his leisurely 
meditative warble, dropping out his 
airs as if they were maxims of a ripe 
philosopher, has still more personality, 
so that anyone who takes the trouble 
may easily learn to distinguish the 
five or six performers who may have 
their pitches round a house or about a 
garden, and if he cares to write down 
their favorite flourishes, can make a 
very pretty collection of cadences and 
tunes. But the nightingale’s strophes 
are in another world of sound; the 
semi-quavers which ripple like liquid 
crystal, the intense ringing brilliancy 
of the upturned note which ends a rich 
descant, the gutturals with a resonance 
in them like a harp-chord. or like the 
pizzicato note of a bass string, the re- 
iterated pealing cry, gathering volume 
and speed at every breathless pause, 
the mysterious thin shrillings and 
grasshopper-whisperings on the very 
verge of audibility, the percussive as- 
cent, like the clink of silver hammers; 
these are the nightingale’s alone. All 
these and more, which some have pon- 
derously tried to represent by phonetic 
spellings of imitative human noises— 
Tereu, szquo-szquo, or the homely jug- 
jug *—are, with one or two exceptions, 
of extreme beauty; but lovely as they 
are as pure sound, they do not 
come into the reckoning of the night- 


1 The tio-tio-tio-tio-tio-tinx in “The Birds” 
is a close attempt at a familar phrase ending 
on a high note. 
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ingale’s true power. They do not 


make the song which 


Oft times hath 
Charmed magic casements opening on 
the foam 
Of perilous seas in faery lands for- 
lorn; 
that is found in the intense pathetic 
appeal, the impression of grief which 
has moved all ages to think of the 
strain as a passionate lament, a “high 
requiem.” There is no need for us to 
consider how the modulations of a 
voice producing deliberately ordered 
notes can stir the sense of elemental 
pain: that question touches human song 
as well as wood-notes wild. It is bet- 
ter to forget our science, as we very 
well may, and listen to the poignant 
modes which come among the lighter 
airs; a low dwelling utterance with a 
The Saturday Review. 


dying fall; 2 wild ascent through shrill 
accidentals to the height of passion, 
lost in sudden silence; an exquisitely 
tender, long-drawn, stealing note, per- 
haps the loveliest and the mournfullest 
sound the world has ever heard. 

To go to nature and follow the singer 
through her actual scales and intervals, 
instead of resting idly in the literary 
tradition, will in the end show the 
tradition itself, beneath the mists of 
habit and convention, to contain all the 
facts, spiritual and bodily. Listening 
to the bird on soft summer nights will 
not desecrate the song; rather it will 
make a man say with Izaak Walton’s 
Auceps: “the Nightingale, another of 
my airy creatures, breathes such loud 
music out of her little instrumental 
throat, that it might make mankind to 
think miracles are not ceased.” 
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No more interesting collection of its 
kind has been shown in London than the 
Bible Natural History Exhibition now 
to be seen at the Natural History Mu- 
seum in South Kensington. The 
originators are to be congratulated on 
having successfully carried out an ad- 
mirable idea. In a recess on the right 
of the large central hall they have 
brought together specimens of the va- 
rious animals, birds, plants, minerals, 
precious stones, and so on, which are 
mentioned in the Bible. All are care- 
fully labelled, and explanations are pro- 
vided as to the different translations 
and uses of the Hebrew and Greek 
words. The authors of the scheme 
must be gratified to notice the interest 
and attention with which these labels 
and explanations are read by visitors; 
indeed, the time which many seem dis- 
posed to spend over the cases makes it 
oceasionally difficult for the less iei- 


surely to examine the specimens in de- 
tail. 

In the centre case are a number of 
pressed flowers, grasses, leaves of 
trees, sections of felled tree stems, and 
photographs of typical scenery. We 
are shown the narcissus, which is prob- 
ably the “rose” of the Song of Solomon 
and Isaiah xxxv. 1, which the Revised 
Version suggests should be the autumn 
crocus. Another case in which the Re- 
vised differs from the Authorized Ver- 
sion and the notes at the Exhibition 
occurs in II Sam. vy. 23-24. Here the 
Revised Version suggests that “mul- 
berry trees” should be _ balsams, 
whereas the note given us at the Ex- 
hibition describes them as “aspenlike 
poplars.” Certainly the words, “when 
thou hearest the sound of a going in 
the tops of the mulberry trees” (becdim) 
seem to suggest that poplars should be 
the correct version, for in no tree does 
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the wind make a more distinct and sep- 
arate sound than in the lightly-hung, 
long-stalked leaves of the poplar. We 
see, next, “the husks which the swine 
did eat” in the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son: they are the bean-like fruits of the 
locust or carob tree, which blossoms at 
the end of February and is covered 
with pods in April. Then there 
are specimens showing the growth 
of tares, the darnel (Loliwm temul- 
entum), which igs a common weed 
in the countries of the Mediterranean. 
The parable gains point from the fact 
that the young plant is indistinguish- 
able from wheat, but its seeds are poi- 
sonous. Other problems in identifica- 
tion are not soeasy. The sycamine of 
Luke xvii. 6 is probably the black mul- 
berry, which is still known in Greece 
as sycaminea. But there is more doubt 
as to the gopher tree which is 
mentioned only once, in Genesis vi. 14. 
Gopher wood, of which the Ark was 
made, seems most likely to be cypress, 
which is copher in Arabic, and is abun- 
dant in Chaldea and Armenia. An- 
other disputed identification is the 
manna of the wilderness. But it an- 
swers well enough to a certain lichen, 
Lecanora esculenta, found in Northern 
and .Eastern African deserts. This 
lichen is caught up by the wind and 
laid in drifts; the lumps are whitish- 
brown, varying in size from a pea to a 
hazel-nut, and are still regarded by the 
natives as food from heaven. 

The identification of the birds of the 
Bible must necessarily be uncertain in 
many cases, not only because the mean- 
ing of the word originally used seems 
sometimes to be lost altogether, but be- 
cause the naming of birds, not only in 
Biblical times, but in days when the 
translation was made from the He- 
brew was uncertain and irregular. 
Some are plain enough—or, the turtle- 
dove, for instance, whose voice names 
him at once: he is turtur in Latin. But 
there is much confusion in the naming 
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of other birds—the hawks and owls, 
for example. The word tachmds was 
possibly translated “nighthawk” owing 
to the similarity of the word “night- 
jar,” though the nightjar’s nearest rela- 
tive among British birds is the swift; 
but by tachmds is probably meant one 
of the larger owls, perhaps the barn 
owl. But different words have been 
translated “owl” even in the same chap- 
ter; for instance, in Isaiah xxxiv. 11 
and 13, cés in the latter verse is proba- 
bly the Southern little owl, Athene 
glauz; and in the former verse “owl” 
ought to be “ibis.” There are other 
passages where the bird intended seems 
to be the ostrich. Equally difficult to 
identify with certainty are the hawks. 
The word nesher in Leviticus xi. 13, 
rendered as eagle, seems to be equiv- 
alent to the Arabic nissr, the griffon vul- 
ture: this is Nisroch, the vulture god 
of the Assyrian sculptures. By “os- 
pray” we should perhaps understand 
the short-toed eagle, and peres, the “‘os- 
sifrage,” is undoubtedly the lammer- 
geier; in verse 19 of the same chapter 
“lapwing” should be the hoopoe. The 
word “sparrow” is used for any small 
perching bird, but in Psalm cii. 7, “I 
watch, and am as a sparrow alone upon 
the house-top,” the bird referred to 
seems to be the blue rock-thrush. In 
Isaiah xxxviii. 14, “Like a crane, or a 
swallow, so did I chatter,” “crane” is 
the translation of the Hebrew sis, but 
sis is the swift. Then, again, there are 
generic words, such as ’6reb translated 
raven, whereas it should stand for the 
whole crow family. The suggestion 
has been made that the ravens which 
fed Elijah by the brook Cherith were 
Orébim, the people of Orlo, a small 
town of the Cherith valley. 

In some ways the animals have been 
even more oddly misnamed than the 
birds. In the collection in South Ken- 
sington there is not sufficient space to 
exhibit stuffed specimens of all the 
creatures mentioned—indeed, to do so 
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would be unnecessary. But of the 
‘larger animals we get photographs and 
drawings, or references to the animals 
in other parts of the museum. One, at 
least, cannot be exhibited; the aurochs, 
or wild ox, has long been extinct 
though we know from Assyrian sculp- 
tures that it was living in Biblical 
times in Asia Minor. The aurochs ap- 
pears to be rém, the “unicorn.” Some 
odd mistranslations occur in Leviticus 
xi. 29-30, where we read, among creep- 
ing things declared unclean, of “the 
weasel, and the mouse, and the tortoise 
after his kind, and the ferret, and the 
chameleon, and the lizard, and the 
snail, and the mole.” There are no 
moles of our British species in Pales- 
tine, and probably by “‘weasel” is meant 
the mole rat, Spalaz typhlus, of Eastern 
Europe and Egypt, a curious creature 
with a flattened snout and eyes com- 
pletely hidden; but the mole rat, as a 
fact, eats roots and not insects. “Fer- 
ret” is a quaint mistake; the unclean 
creature is more likely the gecko, either 
the fan-footed or the common kind. 
“Tortoise” is possibly another kind of 
lizard, the large spiny-tailed species 
named in the Revised Version the 
“great” lizard. It appears, too, that 
the “spider” mentioned with the cock- 
atrice and viper in Isaiah lix. 5 should 
be one of the lizards, most likely the 
gecko. 

Vague names, such as behemoth and 
leviathan, have naturally provoked @dif- 
ferent theories. Behemoth, the water- 
ox, is pretty certainly the hippopota- 
mus; but leviathan cannot be one ani- 
mal only. The description in Job evi- 
dently refers to the Nile crocodile, 
timsa, but in Psalm civ. 26 the leviathan 
of the sea cannot be a crocodile; he is 
more probably the whale, and possibly 
the large sperm whale which belongs 
to the Mediterranean. In the exhibi- 
tion there is a case containing a stuffed 
baby sperm whale, and stuffed speci- 
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mens of crocodiles, of course, are to be 
found in the reptile room, only a few 
paces away. Perhaps the most gener- 
ally accepted Biblical mistranslation is 
the familiar “conies” of the 104th 
Psalm. Cony is the old English name 
for the rabbit, and though the word 
only survives now in legal documents 
and old law phrasing, and has lost its 
place in the ordinary language of the 
country, it keeps its meaning in the 
Bible, and the meaning, unfortunately, 
is wrong. “Conies” should be “hy- 
raxes,” and the hyrax, aS anyone may 
see by looking at the stuffed specimen 
in the museum or the live animals in 
the Zoological Gardens, is a very dif- 
ferent creature from the rabbit. Yet 
without doubt this is a case where cor- 
rect transiation would transmute and 
damage the spirit of the passage in 
which it occurs. The word “cony” is 
well known to Bible readers as the 
mame of a “feeble folk,” whereas the 
word “hyrax” is not; a hyrax, indeed, 
sounds a formidable creature, and can- 
not easily be explained to a child who 
has never seen one. But there is one 
mistranslation which ought to be en- 
tered into all teachers’ note-books, and 
that is the reference in the description 
of the gilding of the Temple to “badger- 
skins.” The word thus translated is 
the Hebrew tachash, which is probably 
equivalent to the Arabic tuchash, and 
denotes the porpoise, dolphin, and du- 
gong of the Red Sea. For “badger- 
skins” undoubtedly ought to be sub- 
stituted the skin of the dugong—a 
tough leather fitted for the purpose to 
which it is described as being put. 
In the Revised Version the translation 
is seal skins, but the seal is, of course, 
a different animal from the dugong, 
which is the strangely shaped creature 
from whose odd appearance in the 
water we get the legendary merman 
and mermaid. 
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ISE GOVERNMENT AND THE 


NEW LITERATURE. 


Individualism was brought into 
Japan, in truth, at the same time with 
the Western Constitution and freedom. 
It is the work of superficial observers 
to see only the uniform of Japan’s pa- 
triotism in the Russia-Japan War; it is 
quite right to say that it only over- 
shadowed, with its astonishing glitter 
of ancient sword, the elements of West- 
ern individualism which at the time of 
that war had begun to make their ex- 
istence clear. The new Japanese even 
attempted to qualify the meaning of pa- 
triotism from another’ standpoint. 
Ketoku, who was hanged recently as 
the leader of the now famous treason 
case, and many others raised the anti- 
war cry; we have many an unpublished 
story of deserters who were at once 
court-martialled. Some critics even 
deny the Japanese bravery which the 
‘Western mind associates with the war. 
(It would surprise the Western readers 
if we told our own story, to be sure.) 

Was it strange that, while we cursed 
Russia and even called her barbarous 
and acted as if we were ourselves the 
“defenders of civilization,” we, at least 
the intellectual Japanese, on the other 
hand, burned incense right before Tur- 
genieff, Tolstoy, and even Gorky? It 
was the time when we smuggled in 
Western individualism while singing 
aloud the most patriotic song ever 
there was. The war lessened the dis- 
tance between Japan and Europe a 
hundred-fold. The Western civilization 
which we had only understood through 
the eyes of Oriental idealism became 
suddenly real, more from its own 
faults, without the perception of which 
the interesting part of Western civili- 
zation would never be understood. 
And those faults appeared beautiful, 
even grand, when the war made us 
see life naked, and its brutal exposure 


of reality broke down our old idealism. 
Politically Socialism took root; in liter- 
ature the so-called naturalism, of 
course with Japanese modifications, 
grew imminent, driving out the old lit- 
erature which always hid from us the 
real meaning of life under polite phra- 
seology. The Japanese writers, I may 
say nearly all of them, went to Ibsen 
and Maupassant to make a student’s 
obeisance. 

Since the war, particularly in the 
last three years, the Japanese Govern- 
ment has had two objects—namely, to 
stamp out Socialism and “naturalism,” 
which, both of them, insist on perfect 
individualism. It seems to me that 
she used every possible power of the 
police and Press law toward her end: 
many writers were supposed, in fact, 
to be as dangerous morally and so- 
cially as anarchists. The Govern- 
ment set the police on them. The 
writers seemed rather pleased, since 
they could turn out more stories at her 
expense; “Kiken Jinbutsu,” or the 
Dangerous Man. by Hakucho Masa- 
mine, is the story of how the author 
was followed secretly or openly by de- 
tectives on his way home. It is al- 
most impossible to believe how many 
stories, magazines, and books have 
been suppressed by law in the last 
year; we can count more than sixty 
cases. Is there any other country 
among the countries called civilized 
where you see such an astonishing phe- 
nomenon as that? The question Is: 
“Will the Government be able to stamp 
out the bad literature” as she wishes? 
And another question is: What is that 
“bad literature”? I can say that the 
so-called bad literature will gain more 
strength as the reaction to the Gov- 
ernment’s act; it is true that when it 
is known that a certain story or book 
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has been suppressed that story or 
book always grows more known in a 
mysterious way. And where is that 
“bad literature’? ‘Although it may 
not conform to the Government’s idea 
of patriotisu: und niutional moralicy, it 
is certainly not worse than any Enro- 
pean literature. If Bernard Shaw were 
in Japan, he would have endless 
trouble with the Japanese Government; 
I see quite a number of European writ- 
ers who would hardly escape from her 
yunishment. 

The Rindo Kwai, a !iterary club, 
was obliged to stop its regular meeting, 
as the members could not taik freely, 
and felt uncomfortable with the police 
in the next room on every occasion. 
There is a little literary society, mainly 
of young writers and artists, called the 
Bread Club. It had a dinner-party the 
other evening, when one yvuung artist 
who was about starting to Europe for 
his art-study made a speech saying that 
he was going to a Siz, big world like 
the seu; while another young nan who 
was called to be a soldier said, on the 
contrary, that he was going to 2 nar- 
row, narrow place like a hole. As they 
were playful, jolly young people, one 
of the artists painted the edge of the 
menu black on the spot, meaning, as I 
fancy, to make it appear as a death- 
report of that young writer who was 
going to “a narrow, narrow place like a 
hole.” Now such a harmless fun-mak- 
ing was reported by the police to the 
effect that the Socialist writers cursed 
the soldiers, and sent their colleague 
to the Army with a funeral song. As 
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a consequence, many of them were 
duly examined by the authorities. 

If there is a most unkind country for 
writers and literature, that is Japan— 
at least present Japan. As I do not 
believe in the existence of the undan- 
gerous man, I am also a sceptic about 
the dangerous man. I, on the same 
ground, do not know any good litera- 
ture in the most puritanic sense. And 
what does the Government want by the 
“good literature’? 

It is an open secret that the Govern- 
ment has been trying for some time 
to revive, but with no success, the old 
Chinese classics and the ancient ethics 
of filial piety. Many a book has been 
published under her auspices to bring 
the old thoughts and wisdom again to 
life. While I admit that such an at- 
tempt may not be bad, though not 
wise, I cannot help insisting that the 
new age should have the new litera- 
ture. I see no time when the Govern- 
ment, and the literary mind in general, 
are so estranged as in the present day; 
they are fighting with their footholds 
at opposite extremes. The Govern- 
ment which represents the new age 
must have a sympathy with the new 
literature. It seems to me almost in- 
credible that the Japanese Government, 
which recognizes and encourages the 
material Westernization, is so despotic 
against the new thoughts. The time 
is changing, but I am not ready to 
prophesy what the result will be for 
the Government which does not realize 
the Time’s change, and even flatly de- 
nies its existence. 

Yone Noguchi. 
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Cherry trees grow on the walls run- 
ning round the Misses Jellicoe’s strip of 
back garden; marigold and Sweet Wil- 
liam edge the border in front. 

Whenever any of her old pupils came 
to tea, opening the door herself, she 
would stand on tiptoe, her chin strained 
to the farthest extent of her long 
throat, her eyebrows raised to the roots 
of her hair, and pipe incredulously: 

“Why! I do believe she’s grown! 
The elegant creature!” 

I had arrived again; this was the 
road, the same Sweet William. I had 
to struggle with old memories before 
I had courage to pull the bell. 

The house was built on the time-hon- 
ored pattern—a long passage, laid with 
brown oilcloth, one front room, one 
back, and up a few stairs a tiny sit- 
ting-room. 

There came a patter of feet; some- 
one peeped through the glass; the door 
opened; Miss Jellicoe stood on her toes! 
In another moment she was kissing my 
cheeks, rubbing her own lean ones af- 
fectionately up and down on them. 
When the door was shut, and the pecu- 
liar ancient smell of furniture had crept 
to me, I felt that I had stepped back 
a hundred years. The faded green 
arm-chair still faced the little round 
table, where “Stepping Heavenwards” 
lay, and a volume of sacred verse by 
Frances Ridley Havergal. The inlaid 
cabinet stood in a corner, with a tall 
blue and gold French vase full of Hon- 
esty; a similar vase on a similar cab- 
inet occupied the opposite corner. Un- 
der its glass shade the same gold clock, 
which never went, but still pointed to 
half past six. There were the same 
fringes with tassels. On a slab, cov- 
ered with glass, two nude females in 
Parian marble reposed, the one on a 
tiger, the other on a lion. Fans, yel- 
lowed photographs, bullrushes were 


pinned on the walls; the green worsted 
apple, the artificial white rose, still 
stood on a shelf, where everything was 
arranged in pairs with a taller vase be- 
tween them. 

“Ah! Here comes Celia! Celia, my 
dear, this is the little girl who used to 
weep over her dictation. Shall we ad- 
journ to tea?” 

Miss Celia Jellicoe, the elder sister, 
bustled in, a constant smile fixed im- 
perturbably on her round little face, her 
eyes screwed up, a tight band of black 
curls hanging perpendicularly across 
her forehead. She gave me a deli- 
cate peck on each cheek. Miss Flo, in 
just the attitude I remembered, 
leaned over the arm of her chair and 
spoke languidly, drawling her words, 
arranging her wispy hair with long 
thin figers. 

“Come—to the banquet hall!” She 
got up stiffly, curving her arm like a 
shy young man. “Shall I manipulate 
the teapot? Sugar? You don’t! Fash- 
ionable lady, terrible creature! Celia, 
she doesn’t take sugar!” 

The same talk, the same pale-gray 
pastry fingers. “Your rhubarb jam!” 
I almost whispered. 

“Aunt Issyt’s recipe,” 
Celia. 

“Everything going on as usual?” 

“Oh, we've got some very elegant 
young men in the parish, and a person- 
age from Australia next door. It is 
Australia; she uses the superfluous 
feathers to decorate her pictures!” 

“And one long one over the looking- 
glass,” prompted Miss Celia. “Such a 
singular idea!” 

When we had finished, Miss Flo 
spread her thin arms and “shooed” me 
along the passage, holding out the sides 
of her rhubarb-colored dress, with its 
wide band of velvet round the bottom. 

“Shall we have a little dumb crambo? 


piped Miss 
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Or are we too ‘grown-up’?”’ Miss Flo 
drew the corners of her mouth down, 
assuming severity. I knew it was 
coming; an old memory smote me when, 
clutching my hand, she scuttled away 
making a great noise, as one does to 
provoke mirth—at a children’s party. 
Both the Misses Jellicoe loved to act; 
indeed, their life was one long cha- 
rade. Dressing up, looking haughty, 
minding their steps, delicately por- 
traying the “grande dame” was no 
more acting than their staid intercourse 
with Martha, the maid, or the airy, im- 
personal manner with which they dis- 
cussed economy alone together. Miss 
Florence particularly delighted in act- 
ing the “naughty child” who roars 
“Ma-ma! I want to go home!” She 


would also descend to tramping around 
with a thick stick, growling “Evenin’, 
Garge!” as the British workman, or 
with a mackintosh and a silent scowl, 
as a foreigner, 

Presently, Miss Celia set out our cold 


supper in the back room. 

“We can finish up these little pies,” 
I heard her murmur. 

“Martha is out. Shall we wash up 
this evening?” 

She always said this in a surprised 
tone of voice. “Yes, if you care to,” 
Miss Flo would answer, collecting the 
plates as casually as possible. They 
washed up every night. 

Lying in my huge feather bed, op- 
posite the bell-rope fringe which hung 
above the window, I seemed to have 
gone back to some ancient genteel age 
when, in night-caps and with looped 
bed-curtains, the Misses Jellicoe were 
high priestesses to the Goddess of Pro- 
priety. 

The first meal of the day was eaten 
early, in the “‘breakfast-room,” a smali 
space at the back of the house, rather 
crowded with furniture; it had a terra- 
cotta patterned wallpaper, and much 
draping of mantelpiece, shelves, and 
piano with thin old materials, so worn 
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and faded that one knew no name to 
give them. A painting of a slanting 
cross with a text rolled round it, and 
a white Madonna lily resting on it, hung 
over the door; also a seaweed picture, 
which had been the envy of my life 
when I was little. 

When this meal was finished, Miss 
Celia put on her stylish toque—made at 
home, very bright and attractive, the 
black crown of an old hat with some 
sky-blue ribbon tied round, and three 
cream roses. Her plump person was 
usually buttoned into something tight 
and beaded; her face always shone like 
the sun, and she carried herself and her 
fat black curls with “an air.” Miss Mo 
wore drooping clothes, sleeves with two 
puffs and long frills of lace, full skirts, 
and hats which one felt instinctively 
to have been poke bonnets flattened 
out to suit the fashion, and which one 
wouldn’t have altered for the world. 
She trimmed them herself; a wispy 
rosebud, an astonished pamsy. ... 
She always lingered in her walking, 
swinging her dress. “Oh! there’s no 
hurry,” was her favorite expression, 
drawled ever so slightly, in her gen- 
teel, modulated voice. She looked cas- 
ually at trees and houses which she 
had passed every day for nineteen 
years, and went to her teaching down 
the straight lane, with its low thorn 
hedges, as though she were a young 
damsel of olden time, strolling lan- 
guidly in the shade, for pleasure. 

Their lives were so placid that the 
dropping of a crumb made talk for 
half an hour; true excitement, such as 
the annual choir treat, the loosening of 
the vicar’s front tooth, Miss Tweedy’s 
hand-glass cracking though no one had 
touched it—all this was rare; so that, 
from the added languor in Miss Flo’s 
gentility, an added breadth in Miss Ce- 
lia’s manner, I quickly became con- 
scious of something new and even more 
stupendous. Then I learned what had 
happened—Miss Celia had bought land! 
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One of a number of strips opening on 
to a cart track, labelled “Gordon Ave- 
nue,” its further boundary a muddy 
little tidal stream, which had become 
“a stretch of water, with my lawn slop- 
ing down to it.” The drawing-room 
windows would face West—every sun- 
set was a pageant! 

Nowadays circulars and long official- 
looking envelopes would arrive for her. 
Miss Flo treated them airily; Miss Ce- 
lia would dimple all over her face, her 
rosy cheeks shining. 

This sort of conversation passed be- 
tween them: 

“Dear me! A letter for you, Celia.” 

“One of those agents, I dare say.” 
Miss Celia took her long envelope deli- 
cately. 

“Somebody wishing to purchase—oh! 
this man will sell my house for me. 
He has clients wanting—let me see— 
‘Fourteen bedrooms, stabling, motor- 
shed, timbered land amounting to not 
less than fifty acres’ I’m 
afraid that will hardly do——” 

“Shall you answer it?” 

“No, dear, it is wasting a stamp; I 
did answer three at first, if you remem- 
ber.” 

Miss Flo, whose front ends of hair 
Were wound round a curler and lay on 
her forehead like a large snail, threw 
the envelope in the fender, and went 
away to dress. Lingering, I saw Miss 
Celia rise softly and pick up the cir- 
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cular, staring fascinated at the purple 
ink, a ruminating light in her eyes, her 
placid features touched with an indul- 
gent smile—“fourteen bedrooms”! It 
was pleasant to dream! But, looking 
up, she saw me there. 

“Do you know, we have started 
building our foundations,” she said, and 
her whole nature seemed to overflow in 
her beaming smile. 

Late that same evening Miss Celia 
slipped into the back kitchen, and re- 
turned with a bulging fish-basket hid- 
den under her cloak. She beckoned to 
me, a self-important, secretive little 
smile playing round her lips; then she 
let us both out, and closed the garden 
gate very softly. 

From far over the sands, the low 
noise of running water drifted up 
through the twilight; then I saw the 
notice-board, “Gordon Avenue.” We 
had come to her own strip of land. 
There was a dim reflection of sunset in 
the muddy little creek beyond. She 
glanced to see that no one else was 
looking, then, standing quite still in the 
long grass, wrapped in her cloak, she 
opened the basket, and poured out its 
contents of broken bottles, bits of brick 
and slate, on to another little pile of 
rubbish at our feet; gazing at it with 
a tender, speculative, almost reveren- 
tial smile. 

These were the foundations. 

Dorothy Easton. 
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kidnapping of a famous singer, a ship- 


Once you have granted the possibility 
of the impossible, ‘‘The Stolen Singer” 
becomes an absorbingly interesting 
tale. The author, Martha Bellinger, 
has some real power, a good under- 
standing of human nature, and fair 
command of technique to distinguish 
her from the rank and file of summer 
fiction writers. The plot involves the 


wreck, a rescue, two love-affairs, a 
mistaken identity and much more of 
the same sort,—all well told and all 
convincing. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


Light but entertaining is the series 
of girlish letters that make up a little 
book called “Red Rose Inn.” There is 
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nothing subtle, nothing remarkable 
about the story or the style except the 
wholesomeness that pervades the whole 
account of a rather nice girl’s decision 
between her two suitors. The author 
is Edith Tunis Sale, and the publishers 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 


“A Big Horse to Ride,” by E. B. 
Deming, author of “Other People’s 
Houses,” professes to tell, in the first 
person, the story of a danseuse, arrived 
at twenty-eight at the top of her lad- 
der, and looking back on a childhood 
marked by the dissensions and divorce 
of her parents; school-days in New 
York; four years of study in London, 
a first appearance at a fashionable 
West End theatre hired for the pur- 
pose by her father, a successful en- 
gineer and contractor; an immediate 
engagement for forty weeks with a 
manager of standing; several tours, al- 
ways accompanied by an unexception- 
able chaperone; marriage to a New 
York multi-millionaire; domestic unhap- 
piness, separations and reconciliation. 
The book is elaborate, shrewd, clever, 
and more decorous than might have 
been feared, and those interested in the 
life which it describes will find it very 
readable. The Macmillan Co. 


In “Master Christopher,” Mrs. Henry 
de la Pasture has given us a thor- 
oughly satisfactory novel. She has 
conspicuously all the virtues of the 
woman novelist and yet no lack of 
strength. This latest book is reada- 
ble and at the same time well worth 
while. The personages are well- 
drawn, and while the story never 
grows high-pitched, the characters 
hold the reader completely. Because 
of the sepnration of their parents, a 
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brother and sister have lived apart 
all their lives. The story opens with 
the coming of the sister to live with 
her brother on his estate in England. 
The subsequent story is Trollope-like in 
its intimacy and delightfully workman- 
like in every respect. The adven- 
turess cousin in particular is so real 
that her mental processes have al- 
most the annoying penetration of Sen- 
timental Tommy’s own. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 


“France in the American Revolu- 
tion” is a brilliant and scholarly history 
of the services rendered to American in- 
dependence by the French government 
and people, and is appropriately pref- 
aced by M. Jusserand, the present Am- 
bassador, who emphasizes the disin- 
terested motives that led to the alliance 
between the two nations. Its author, 
the late Congressman James Breck 
Perkins, was for many years an ardent 
student of French history, and his po- 
sition as Chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs for the National 
House of Representatives peculiarly 
fitted him to treat the diplomatic as- 
pects of his subject. His accurate 
research, impartial judgment and 
trained historical sense at once impress 
the reader. The book is rich, too, in 
popular qualities. Crisp, entertaining 
character-sketches abound, and by a 
skilful selection from the journals and 
letters of the French officers the author 
has given a vivid impression of colo- 
nial customs seen through their 
friendly yet discriminating eyes. His- 
tories such as this do a positive serv- 
ice in making closer the bonds of in- 
ternational appreciation and good will. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 





